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EDITORIAL 


ROM time to time the Editorial Board of Greece and Rome 

receives suggestions and criticisms from schools and mem- 
bers of their staffs. These it welcomes as offering some help 
in shaping the future policy of the Journal, but it sometimes 
finds it difficult to carry out its own intentions or the wishes 
of its subscribers through a scarcity of those articles which are 
particularly demanded, and which those who read the magazine 
are best qualified to write. The Editors are grateful for the 
constant supply of good material, mainly on Greek themes, 
from scholars of repute and many others whose interest is 
keen and knowledge considerable; but they feel that the 
‘general practitioners’ of classical studies might well lay aside 
some of their modesty and break forth into print on some 
subject which their own experience has shown to be of wide 
interest, yet presenting difficulties to the ordinary reader, or to 
a colleague, or to the senior members of Schools. Many sub- 
scribers have suggested more Latin articles, and the Editors 
would therefore suggest that the very considerable stores of 
learning and the still greater reservoirs of enthusiasm which 
classical teachers in particular possess should be opened in 
the general interest. Articles are asked for, not on some 
recondite point of criticism, but on the living topics—revalua- 
tions of the more familiar authors, as Cicero or Virgil or 
Lucretius; new points of view on famous events, the Cati- 
linarian conspiracy, the fire of Rome; tried but unfamiliar 
methods of meeting old difficulties in syntax; comparisons of 
social and economic life, particularly in Rome. With these 
Greece and Rome will be able to live up to its ideal and com- 
bine sound learning with attractive presentation. 
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NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 
IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By WM. ROLLO 


E read and hear so much about our debt to Greece and 

Rome in the worlds of literature, law, and language 
that we are apt to forget that included in the legacy of the 
Ancient World to us is, to mention only one instance, the 
problem of the Franco-German frontier. Ought we to be glad 
the Romans stopped at the Rhine? Would things be better if 
they had gone farther? It was the defeat of Varus at the 
Teutoberger Wood that settled the frontier for the Romans; 
and Augustus with his plaintive cry of ‘Varus, Varus, give me 
back my legions’ determined once and for all to stop at the 
Rhine, and so left the Romanized Gauls and Germans in 
France and the free Germans across the Rhine as a thorny 
problem for all future time. Where the future is unknown, the 
present so uncertain, it is to the past we must turn for some 
definite foundation on which to build. 

It is in this connexion I wish to discuss Nationalism and 
Internationalism in the Ancient World. The problem of their 
reconciliation is much more intricate to-day, but it is really 
the same problem, although conditions have changed enor- 
mously, and the advances of science and the rise of industrialism 
have complicated the issue. Human nature, however, has not 
changed much since those ancient days, and in spite of what 
economists may say, it is the human element that plays the 
deciding part in issues of this type. You cannot reduce the 
relations of mankind to a mathematical formula. For these 
reasons it is interesting and at times profitable to project our 
problems into the past, to see how other people acted and 
reacted, under different conditions it is true, but with much 
the same ideals, the same aspirations, the same failings, and 
the same passions. 

On the political and constitutional side I shall deal with the 
early Greek city-state and the conception of it among the 
Greeks, then with the later conceptions of the Hellenistic 
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period, and finally with the Reichs-idea of the Roman Empire. 
On the personal, human side I shall deal with Demosthenes as 
typical of the city-state, Alexander as typical of the Hellenistic 
period, and Augustus as the representative of the Roman 
Empire. 

When we see on a map the small area covered by Greece 
proper it is difficult to realize that in those early days it was 
divided into several hundred city-states which were all each 
other’s potential enemies, and which even at the height of 
Greek civilization could hardly unite for a very short period 
to resist the invading Persians. Even at Athens, which for so 
long was the centre of cultural and intellectual life, it was 
almost impossible for any one who was not an Athenian citizen 
by birth to acquire the rights of citizenship, and this applied even 
to members of Greek states only a few miles away, no matter 
how long they might have been resident at Athens. The city- 
state was the political and national unit. The Greek, whoever 
he might be, was ready to sacrifice everything for the inde- 
pendence he loved so much; but whether an Athenian, Spartan, 
or Corinthian, he paid for this liberty by community restric- 
tions and compulsory military service. He was not free to 
develop the individual in him except within certain limits. 
To take one example: Socrates, who always wanted to keep 
away from public matters, was forced on one occasion, in view 
of his duties as a citizen, to act as chairman of the Assembly of 
his state, and this same philosopher was publicly tried, con- 
demned, and put to death on the charge of not recognizing the 
gods his state recognized. 

The Sophists or professional philosophers contributed 
largely towards the abolition of this narrow conception of the 
city-state. They taught the art of leadership not on behalf of 
the community, but rather on behalf of the individual, who 
could reach power and honour by means of influence in the 
Assembly. In this way they aroused individual desires. At the 
same time they widened the world of ideas by travelling from 
town to town and taking their followers with them throughout 
the whole Greek world. In them and in their admirers, the 
idea of a more general and wider view of life began to take 
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shape, and while they looked upon the state as a means of 
developing the individual personality, they also felt in the 
wider community of thought the growth of a cosmopolitanism 
which would and did break down the barriers between the 
various states. These two conceptions, individualism and 
cosmopolitanism, were the ruling ideas of the new times, which 
arose from the ruins of the city-state. 

At the very time when this new world was arising lived the 
last of the Greeks, a man who was the epitome of all that was 
best and all that was worst in the period of the city-state. 
It was in 351 B.C., when Philip of Macedon was beginning to 
loom large on the horizon of Greek politics, that Demosthenes 
at the age of twenty-three came to the front at Athens and 
made the double mistake of overestimating the resources of his 
country and underestimating Philip. Until about the end of 
last century, Demosthenes was admired as a paragon of Greek 
virtues and genius, but now his faults are not so readily ignored. 
He was not a statesman, but merely a politician, a great 
agitator: he would misrepresent, slander, and bribe as much 
as any of his contemporaries or, for that matter, of ours. Many 
of his speeches are eloquent invective and defamation and at 
times descend to the level of the street orator. And yet it was 
he who felt that the Athens that had conquered at Marathon, 
that the Athenian culture of the fifth and early fourth centuries, 
could never make way for a state without a past, without 
culture. He issued a summons to war against the power of 
Macedonia with all the eloquence of a born orator. There is 
more than good style in these speeches, for, as the years passed, 
the reckless enthusiasm of youth developed into the passionate 
patriotism of the mature man. Demosthenes never faltered in 
his attitude; to the very end of his life his vision was bounded 
by the past glory and culture of Athens, and when Philip was 
murdered he proposed in a frenzy of patriotism that the 
Athenian state should pass a decree in honour of the murderer 
of this barbaros. 

Another Greek who lived about the same time as Demos- 
thenes took a very different view. Isocrates believed that Philip 
was the man to unite the discordant communities of the Greeks 
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against the national and traditional enemy. He was a supporter 
of Pan-Hellenism, though, as will be seen, he found reason to 
modify his views. In one of his speeches he says: ‘Between 
Greek and barbarian there is no less difference than between 
man and beast.’ It is interesting to find Livy, the great 
national historian of Rome, and, like Isocrates, a professional 
rhetorician, echoing these same sentiments in a passage dealing 
with the relations between Philip of Macedonia, a descendant 
of the father of Alexander the Great, and the Aetolians: ‘There 
is always war and will always be war between the Greeks and 
the Barbari. For it is by nature, which is unchangeable and 
everlasting, that they are enemies, and not because of some 
quarrels which change from day to day.’ 

But in spite of what Isocrates and others dreamed, the Greeks 
never succeeded and never would succeed in achieving their 
political unity. Moral unity, however, grew stronger as time 
went on, as local differences merged in a common civilization, 
just as the Greek peoples mingled to form a Greek people. For 
a long time it had been by his language that the Greek 
was known: now he was distinguished by his civilization, 
and we find this same Isocrates saying on another occasion 
(when it suited his book better): ‘We must give the name of 
Greeks to those who take part in our culture rather than to 
those who share our origin.’ The unity of the Greeks was no 
longer a natural unity—it did not depend on race or on 
geographical conditions. Civilization is transmissible, and so 
the Hellenized barbarian could find a place in the enlarged 
Hellenic world. 

It is impossible to say whether Alexander the Great, in 
laying the foundations for the unity of his newly conquered 
kingdom, was aware that he was creating a new world. His 
contemporaries were not able to see beyond their own day, and 
we do not find in the traditional account of his deeds a reasoned 
and conscious appreciation of his personality and ideas. It is, 
however, obvious that he wanted some kind of world unity. 
The various nations were to lose themselves in a great com- 
munity of peoples, which he and his successors would rule 
with unlimited power. So he opposed the institution of 
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provinces with self-government: the whole government and 
administration must be centralized. This explains (in part at 
least) why he himself married a Persian wife and expected his 
officers to follow his example: why he brought offerings to the 
Egyptian god Apis and immediately afterwards held a Greek 
Sports-Tournament, in order to show the possibility of the 
union of two different conceptions in one and the same person 
and therefore in the world. This was why he would not listen 
to his master, Aristotle, who advised him to be a gentle leader 
to the Greeks and despotic towards the barbaroi or non-Greeks., 
Alexander tried to treat Greek and Asiatic alike. Was it simply 
greed or personal ambition that made him act as he did? Or 
was he a real visionary? No one has ever been able to say 
definitely. His friends would not follow him: even his trusty 
Macedonians refused to recognize the Persians as their equals. 
But his successors adopted his ideas in the world of culture 
and put them into practice. The barbaroi were no longer the 
non-Greeks but, more in our sense of the word, the uncultured 
and uneducated, no matter what their nationality or race 
might be. 

I cannot think of a better way of showing the attitude of the 
Greeks towards foreigners than by giving shortly the semantic 
history of the words barbaros and barbarizein. 'To a Greek in 
the earliest period there were two worlds, the Greek and the 
Barbarian. Aeschylus describes how Atossa dreams that 
Xerxes’ ambition is to harness two women, representing these 
two worlds, to his chariot; and again and again we find Greek 
historians referring to the whole world as either Hellenes or 
Barbaroi. These barbaroi included the Persians and the 
Egyptians, who had an old and brilliant civilization, no less 
than the Thracians and the Siculi, who were wild primitive 
tribes. In contrast to these barbarians, the Greeks form 76 
‘EAAnvixdv, the Hellenic Body. What was the exact definition 
of this term according to the Greeks themselves? Perhaps the 
Greek view is best expressed by Herodotus in his eighth book. 
After the defeat of the Persian fleet at Salamis, the Persian 
generalissimo, Mardonius, sent an envoy to the Athenians to 
induce them to make a treaty with the Persian king. The 
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Athenians, says Herodotus, answered that they could never 
do so because many things prevented them, but chiefly 16 
‘EAAnvixdv, Te Kai SudyAwooov, Kal Gedv Te 
Kal te SudtpoTra, community of race, com- 
munity of language, community of religion, community of 
manners. That in Greek eyes was what guaranteed Greek 
unity. The myth of race-purity we can, of course, take for 
what it is worth in the case of the Greeks as in our modern 
world ; but the Greeks had a traditional belief in it, a belief that 
kept recurring at intervals. For instance, when Pericles wanted 
to extend Athenian citizenship to all members of the con- 
federacy of Delos in the fifth century, he failed to get the 
necessary majority in the popular assembly, while as late as 
the end of the fourth century Isocrates was still harping on 
the same theme in his speeches. It was the democratic element 
of the populace that opposed Pericles, and their argument was 
one based not only on the conception of Athenian citizenship 
but also on purity of race. With the idea of community of 
language it was quite different. Community of language, in 
spite of the many dialects in Early Greek, was a real tie between 
members even of different states, and it is in this connexion 
that I wish to discuss the words barbaros and barbarizein. 
It is almost certain that these words were onomatopoeic in 
origin and referred to the sounds of babbling water, of birds, 
of neighing horses, and of people speaking a language unintel- 
ligible to Greek ears. ‘There was at first no feeling of superiority 
or inferiority towards these barbarot ; they were simply different, 
and as such distinguished from those who spoke intelligibly, 
i.e. in Greek. This difference was so strongly felt that Greek 
inhabitants of Pamphylia, who spoke a dialect so different from 
the other dialects of Greek as to be unintelligible, were barbarot, 
in spite of their being Greeks. There is a very naive story told 
by Herodotus in his second book in connexion with the origin 
of the various priestesses, who interpreted the oracles of the 
gods at Delphi and other centres. While travelling in Egypt, 
he was told by some one how the Phoenicians had stolen three 
sacred women and sold them to the oracles in Greece, Libya, 
and elsewhere. But according to another version of the story, 
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it was three doves that gave the oracles, and Herodotus goes 
on to rationalize as follows: 


In my opinion these women were called doves by the Greeks because 
they were barbaroi and seemed to them to chatter like birds. They say 
that after some time the dove began to speak with a human voice, 
namely when the woman learned to speak intelligibly to them in Greek: 
but as long as she spoke a barbarian tongue, she seemed to them to be 
chattering like a bird: for how could a dove speak with a human voice? 
And in saying that the dove was black they simply meant that the woman 
came from Egypt. 


Later, however, when Greek culture developed, the Greeks 
began to look upon foreigners as inferior, and a new significance 
was given to the word. Still later, in the Hellenistic period, 
when equality of range of thought and culture became recog- 
nized, the meaning of the word changed again: it meant then 
not an inferior foreigner, but any one, no matter what his 
nationality, language, or race might be, who was uncultured, 
uncivilized, uneducated. And so in the history of the meaning 
of the word barbaros we find crystallized the three stages in the 
growth of the Greek Weltanschauung. 

In the new Hellenistic world the two chief characteristics 
were individualism and cosmopolitanism. By the side of 
political community there was community of interest and of 
art. Associations began to arise with members in different 
states, comparable to our World Leagues. Large towns like 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Pergamum became the centres of 
knowledge and of science, where learned men from all quarters 
of the globe and of all nations met and mingled. This develop- 
ment took place slowly because it meant a complete revolution 
of the old point of view. Full development was only reached 
much later under the Roman Empire when more than a century 
of political unity had still further abolished existing differences. 
This cosmopolitanism proved later a great help towards the 
extension of Christianity, which would have found it much 
more difficult to penetrate into an endless row of small 
independent states; and besides, for a world religion like 
Christianity, which knows, or at least ought to know, no 
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political or national boundaries, cosmopolitanism provided the 
right atmosphere. 

Demosthenes was really the last great supporter of the idea 
of the city-state. Even in his day there were many who looked 
to monarchy to provide salvation from the poverty and misery 
which centuries of warfare had brought to Greece. A mon- 
archy embracing a large circle of lands was to provide within 
its borders the opportunity for the development of personality : 
freed from the burden of state duties, the individual was able 
to expand and develop his own personality in his own way. 
The idea that a man could in a large community perform 
community duties which are dictated entirely by philanthropy, 
only arose much later. And so in Hellenistic culture alongside 
of cosmopolitanism we find individualism embodied in the 
monarch, who must be absolute because he is the representa- 
tive of the state: in the officials, who no longer administer the 
state as citizens but exercise their functions as a profession 
for the individual: in the specialization among the professions, 
where each individual finds most opportunity for showing and 
developing his own talents. 

There were two schools of philosophy at this period which 
considerably influenced the general trend of thought, the 
Epicureans and the Stoics. Both schools have the basis I have 
mentioned as characteristic of Hellenistic culture, indivi- 
dualism and cosmopolitanism. Philosophers no longer search 
for abstract theoretical conceptions as Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle did, nor do politics and ideal states play any part. 
Philosophy is chiefly concerned with the everyday happiness 
of mankind. 

Epicurus, whose philosophy did not spread as widely as that 
of the Stoics, sought this happiness in what he calls a happy 
disposition, a life without pain or fear. He did not mean that 
man should strive after fleeting, material pleasures, as his later 
followers have too often thought. Far from that, bread and 
water according to him can suffice for a happy life, provided 
one possesses tranquillity of mind, which enables one to bear 
the blows of ill fortune with equanimity and so enjoy the 
highest happiness. The intellect is to determine beforehand 
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how much joy and how much pain a certain course of action 
will bring, and is to decide the behaviour accordingly: the 
highest intelligence is therefore the proper endeavour or effort 
towards a happy disposition. It is obvious how strongly 
individualistic this doctrine must have been, at least in its 
origin, because it considered only the happiness of the indivi- 
dual, and looked upon friendship, for instance, as a means of 
increasing one’s own happiness. The Epicurean naturally 
took no part in political life with all its cares and troubles, 
which can only disturb equanimity of mind: in his eyes the 
state had been of use only in the past, when co-operation among 
the citizens was still necessary to ensure the protection of 
individual interests. 

The other great philosophical school, the Stoics, looked 
upon virtue as the highest object of our endeavour. At first 
they also took personal happiness as their starting-point, 
because to them virtue is ‘to live in accordance, in tune with 
nature’, the law of nature which rules everything, the Divine 
Will. The man who tries to bring his whole personality into 
tune with this general law of nature, which rules the world as 
‘Irrefutable Necessity’, gradually begins to suppress his own 
will and his own desires, pleasure and pain, until he reaches 
freedom from passions and desires, or impassiveness, which 
is the essence of intelligent happiness and of the highest 
happiness. To reach this virtue a man must conquer all the 
desires. Life, therefore, becomes a struggle, something quite 
different from the Epicurean happiness, and this struggle in 
turn leads to the only thing that can overcome the desires, 
namely, virtue. Such an individualistic, almost egoistical, 
doctrine was bound to make way for something else. According 
to their doctrine, the irrefutable Law of Nature applies equally 
to all men, and so it follows that the Stoic, who was himself 
seeking virtue and righteousness, could not leave his fellow 
men to suffer in ignorance of the doctrine of impassiveness. 
He ought far rather to spread and propagate the doctrine of 
intelligent happiness, to act as a kind of missionary among 
men. And so there arose at last philanthropy or love of man- 
kind, which was at first only the result of the individual’s 
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endeavour to reach happiness, but which gradually became a 
duty for its own sake and was admitted as such into the doctrine 
of the Stoics. They were the first to determine and define the 
conception of ‘duty’. From this mutual philanthropy there 
arose of its own accord the endeavour towards an harmonious 
community of people, the highest form of cosmopolitanism. 

It follows that the Stoics did take part in the life of the state: 
in fact the Stoic believed that by very reason of his self-control 
he should be considered suitable for ruling over others. The 
state should be as big as possible, in order to include the whole 
race of mankind, which has a common aim in life. This is why 
Stoicism reached its greatest height under the Roman Empire, 
when it exercised a considerable influence on the Roman sense 
of justice. But in the actual Hellenistic period Stoicism did 
not develop as far as this: the philosopher still stood apart, not 
in the community: if he did take part in the life of the com- 
munity, it was for his own sake, not for that of others. Finally 
the aim of Stoicism was not a spiritual possession that would 
last for ever, but merely the everyday happiness of human 
beings in relation to the spirit of the times. The ethical 
doctrine of the Stoics, like that of Socrates, was based on ‘the 
good’; but while the idea of the good as taught by Socrates 
was not understood except by a few, the same idea transplanted 
into Stoicism conquered the world. It may have been much 
purer, much higher, and more spiritual in Socrates, but it was 
the Stoics who made it or at least wanted to make it the 
common possession of all mankind. That is their greatest 
merit. 

The development of the Roman State from a small city- 
state into a huge empire shows very much the same changes 
and adaptations as I have tried to bring out in the case of the 
Greeks. The Roman State in republican days came very near 
to complete disruption because of the fixity and inadaptability 
of the city-state constitution. A municipal constitution such 
as served to govern and guide the city of Rome was not likely 
to succeed throughout the length and breadth of Italy, much 
less in the provinces, without due adaptation. It was Augustus 
who devised the final compromise, which largely determined 
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the character of the Roman government during the early 
empire. By his skilful reforms he gave the empire new vitality 
and an unusual faculty for resistance. And in these reforms 
he was cautious and gradual, recognizing the need for change 
and at the same time the Roman tradition of freedom and 
fixity of character. It was this cautious side to his policy that 
allowed him to succeed where Caesar, with his direct swiftness 
of purpose, had failed. 

The campaigns which led up to the foundation of the Roman 
Empire, the campaigns of a Scipio, of a Sulla, and of a Caesar, 
were prompted not by pure idealism but by the natural 
expansionist tendency of political and economic forces. They 
were not, however, conducted as mere chance adventures: 
they resulted in organization and the supremacy of law over 
millions of people who had long been swayed by civil strife 
and national discord. It is true that Tacitus tells us of the 
many dark deeds of tyrannical emperors, of how the new rich 
and the old courtiers of the eternal city led a life of lust and 
corruption, of how provincial governors and tax-gatherers 
made themselves odious by their extortions, of how the ancient 
ideas of liberty were discarded. But even so, the advent of the 
pax Romana marked a new period in the history of the world, 
broke down the barriers of internecine hatred, gave a real 
meaning to the conception of civilized mankind, and made 
possible an era of prosperity and economic progress. 

The immense value of this pacification was realized more 
and more by succeeding generations, who grew up within the 
well-protected frontiers of the Empire, and the inscriptions 
and papyri of the first two hundred years of the Empire bear 
witness to the improvement in almost all the provinces. Take, 
for instance, the description given by the Jew Philo in his 
Legatio ad Gaium about A.D. 37. He says: ‘When Caligula 
succeeded Tiberius, he found the world factionless and orderly 
by land and sea: all its parts—barbarian with Hellene and 
Hellene with barbarian—east, west, south and north—com- 
bined into harmony—soldier with civilian and civilian with 
soldier—united in the common enjoyment of peace.’ The 
whole passage is one of unstinted praise of the Empire by a 
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provincial and a Jew at that: further, we must not forget that 
there are many other documents that bear witness to the great 
work of pacification of the Early Roman Empire. It would, 
however, be wrong to suppose that the spread of Roman legal 
institutions and ideas throughout the Mediterranean world 
resulted in complete unification and in the disappearance of 
national customs. On the contrary, the process of amalgama- 
tion presents two aspects: on the one hand we find an attenua- 
tion of provincial diversities and some degree of harmonization, 
on the other we find imperial laws and decrees affected by the 
peculiarities of local usage and national psychology. I need 
take only one instance out of many hundreds, and one that 
only came to light some seven or eight years ago. It is an 
inscription found on the municipal forum at Cyrene in North 
Africa, and is divided into five parts. Part 1 is a petition 
from Cyrene, a Greek community, to Augustus, asking for 
redress in certain matters of maladministration on the part of 
the Romans living at Cyrene. ‘These Romans were, of course, 
altogether in a minority, and yet, whenever a Greek was tried 
on almost any charge, he was faced with a court of law con- 
sisting entirely of Romans and was almost always condemned, 
while, as part of the sentence, his goods were confiscated and 
had a knack of finding their way into the pockets of the Roman 
officials. In fact this had become a regular habit at Cyrene, 
and the Roman inhabitants used to take it in turns to act as 
officials. Parts 2, 3, and 4 are decrees by Augustus redressing 
these abuses, and the more important enactments by him are 
the following: (1) the accused to be allowed to petition for a 
mixed court, of whom half must be Greeks and half Romans; 
(2) when a Greek murders a Greek a Roman prosecutor may 
not be appointed and members of the accused’s family may 
not be used as witnesses against him. The rest of the enact- 
ments are concerned with the treatment of Roman criminals 
and with matters of legal procedure. 

In both cases, the Greek and the Roman, rigid and logical 
fixity led to failure : in both cases adaptability achieved wonder- 
ful results : in the case of the Greeks a cultural unity, which no 
longer looked to difference in nationality for recognition, but 
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to the degree of civilization and culture; in the case of the 
Romans it led to the foundation of the Roman Empire, the 
biggest and in many ways the best that had ever been. 

I should like to sum up the experience of the Ancient World 
by quoting a chapter from Livy and then one from Seneca. 
In Livy, Book I, chapters 23-8, there is an account of how 
the Romans and the Albans tried to avoid a war of destruction 
between the two peoples by arranging for champions repre- 
senting each side to fight it out, the respective kings agreeing 
to abide by the result. The attempt proved a dismal failure, 
but the speech of the Alban king in making the proposal to the 
Roman king is more than interesting in the light of modern 
events, while the explanation of the failure of the attempt as 
given by Livy is very instructive. The Alban king’s speech 
runs as follows: 

‘I think I remember our king Cluilius saying that outrages and the 
refusal to make restitution in accordance with the terms of the treaty 
were the cause of this war and I am sure that you too, Tullus, have the 
same opinion. But if we are to tell the truth and give up indulging in 
plausible arguments, then it is greed of empire that is driving two kindred 
and neighbouring peoples to war. Whether rightly or not, it is not for me 
to say: the decision on that question must lie with the man who under- 
took the war (Cluilius): as far as I am concerned, the Albans have chosen 
me as their leader in waging the war. But I want to warn you of this, 
Tullus: the strength of the Etruscan power surrounding us and you in 
particular is better known to you in proportion as your country lies 
nearer theirs. They are strong on land and very strong at sea. _Remem- 
ber then, that as soon as you give the signal for battle, they will be 
watching carefully these two armies of ours, with the intention of 
attacking us when we are tired and worn out, both conqueror and 
conquered alike. In Heaven’s name then, since we are not satisfied 
with the sure freedom that is ours at present but must needs enter on the 
hazardous uncertainty of war to decide who is to rule and who to be 
ruled, let us find some other way of deciding the issue without a great 
disaster, without great loss of blood for either people.’ 


Livy then goes on to describe the well-known incident of the 
Horatii and the Curiatii. The Romans were successful but, 
says Livy, “The Alban peace did not last long. The popular 
resentment aroused by entrusting the fortunes of the state to 
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three champions undermined the weak character of the Alban 
dictator: and, since good counsels had not turned out well, he 
had recourse to evil ones in order to win back the popular 
favour—and so on. Here again the scheme was successful as 
such, but it was the human element that failed: in other words, 
the people were not ready for what their kings had proposed. 
This is another of the tragedies of history: arrangements are 
entered into and agreements made without proper preparation, 
and then when the arrangement turns out a failure, people are 
all too ready to turn their backs on the principles of justice 
without troubling to get at the real reason of failure, which, 
in this as in so many other cases, was simply going too fast. 

My final quotation is from Seneca, a Roman philosopher, 
belonging to the Stoic School. He says in de Otio: 


/ Without any doubt it is expected of a man that he prove himself 
useful to his fellow men: if possible, to many of them: if not, to a few; and 
if this prove impossible, then to his nearest relatives and at the very 
least to himself. For if a man makes himself useful to others, then he is 
working for the general good of all, but one who allows himself to 
deteriorate causes damage not only to himself but also to all others, to 
whom he might have been of advantage if he had only improved himself. 
It follows that a man who does the best he can, is by that very means a 
help to others because he is getting himself ready to help others in the 
future, /There are two states we must always look to: the one is large 
and all-embracing—it includes gods as well as men and in it we do not 
look to one frontier or another but measure the limits of our citizen- 
community by means of the sun: the other is the state of which we are 
members by the mere accident of birth—for instance the citizen- 
community of the Athenians or of the Carthaginians or of any other 
state, which is concerned not with all men but only with some of them. 
There are people who serve both states at one and the same time, both 
the larger and the smaller: some serve only the larger and others again 
only the smaller. We can also serve this larger state in our periods of 
leisure, and indeed I hardly think there is better opportunity to do so 
than in our spare time. 


CLASSICAL v. MODERN 


By Cc. J. ELLINGHAM 


ERHAPS we teachers of the Classics protest too much, and 

our habit of reading papers to one another on the im- 
portance of our subject awakens a suspicion that we talk to 
cover our uneasiness. But since our usual pleas are the disci- 
pline of Latin prose writing and the value of the study of Greek 
culture, it may strengthen our case to discuss instead the quality 
of Classical poetry, and fight the Battle of the Books once more. 

None of the poets’ definitions of poetry are complete. It is 
a ‘criticism of life’; or ‘the best words in the best order’; or 
‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’. The poet ‘holds a mirror 
up to nature’; his ‘imagination bodies forth the forms of things 
unknown’. Each phrase contains a part of the truth, but a 
definition combining them would be unwieldy. It is simpler 
to divide the poet’s achievement into three easily distinguish- 
able parts, seeing, feeling, and speaking. 

The poet sees things as evocative of emotion; a primrose, 
for instance, not as the simple primrose of Peter Bell, nor as 
Primula veris of the botanist, but as an object of beauty arousing 
the emotions aroused by beauty. And if with this modest start 
we explore the domain of his vision, we find objects, so varied 
that no adjective will describe them all, which arouse emotions 
akin to those aroused by beauty. And we find objects arousing 
the opposite emotions. Alongside Homer’s Helen and Arnold’s 
Sohrab we find Milton’s Sin and Spenser’s Loathsome 
Gluttonie and Browning’s horse ‘cast out past service from the 
devil’s stud’, and ‘Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire’. 
And we find actions and mental states and situations as well as 
concrete objects, the deeds of Horatius and the Wanderlust of 
Ulysses and the downfall of Browning’s Patriot. For the poet 
is not confined to his own experience, but may see with the 
eye of imagination. 

/” Next, the poet differs from ordinary men in the intensity of 
his emotion. This is his évovoicopds, his divinus afflatus, the 
quality which he shares with the lunatic and the lover. Hum- 
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drum humanity gives a conventional welcome to daffodils in 
spring ; the poet’s heart dances with them. 

Last, he must translate his experience into words. But he is 
a creator, not a chronicler. He does not describe his experience 
but creates it for us, doing to us with words what the shape, 
colour, and setting of the daffodil do to him. And if he shirks 
his task, hoping to make us see the beauty by telling us that 
he found it there, or to make us feel the gladness by telling us 
how glad he was, he becomes didactic and tiresome. For 
instance, in W. H. Davies’s poem The Little Ones, we easily 
recognize his indignation against the parents and pity for the 
children, but he nowhere states it. The parents have promised 
the children a Christmas present each, if they are good; but 
they spend the money at the public-house instead, and on 
Christmas morning the stockings are empty. 

No horse, no doll beside their bed, 
No sadder little ones could be. 
“We did some wrong’, said little Will. 
“We must have sinned’, sobbed Emily.— 

and the poem ends. Wordsworth might and Dr. Watts would 
have felt it his duty to condemn the parents in good set terms, 
with a loss of effectiveness. -— 

These, then, being the three parts of the poet’s work, there is 
a great diversity of method. It cannot be claimed that he must 
find one thing exciting rather than another, or share his excite- 
ment in one way rather than in another; yet certain emotions 
and methods of expression are normal or sane or obvious, and 
others are abnormal or unbalanced or abstruse. The abnormal 
is often the more exhilarating, but the normal is the safer, and if 
the moderns despise the normal, the Classics will reinstate it. 

The poet may show an abnormal vision in two ways. He 
may find interest in unusual things. ‘From troubles of the 
world I turn to—ducks.’ He is entitled to do so, and our 
apprehension is enriched by his poem; but the normal man 
turns to work or friendship or love or art or music or religion, | 
rather than to ducks, as a relief from the troubles of the world. / 
Again olov yAuKUpoAov én’ toAw describes 
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the ‘shaken translucency’ which “illumes the hyaline of drifting 
glooms’, and all the queer under-water world of the fish. It is to 
consider too curiously to consider so. Again, while the normal 
man is saddened by death, or disease, or slavery, the abnormal 
man is saddened by the vapidity of the talk at the house of 
Mrs. Kinfoot, or the intractability of Sweeney, whatever he 
may symbolize. The normal man finds tragedy in Andromache, 
the abnormal in Porphyria’s Lover. Instances could be multi- 
plied almost without limit. 

The other sign of abnormality of vision is not the rejection, 
but the criticism, of the commonplace. Certain standards of 
value, certain rallying-cries, have been accepted for centuries. 
But an abnormal age will examine them with cynical acuteness, 
with an eye for humbug and a reluctance to admire, and leave 
_ them tarnished, if not discredited. After seeming to sing the 
praises of disinterested heroism all through the throbbing 
stanzas of Lepanto, Chesterton leaves us with the uneasy doubt 
that it was all futile. Or our patriotism turns introspective after 
twelve icy lines of A. E. Housman. 


Look left, look right, the hills are bright, 
The dales are light between, 

Because ’tis fifty years tonight 
That God has saved the queen. 


Now, when the flame they watch not towers 
About the soil they trod, 

Lads, we’ll remember friends of ours 
Who shared the work with God... . 


We pledge in peace by farm and town 
The Queen they served in war, 

And fire our beacons up and down 
The land they perished for. 


Do we find it easier to shout than to die, and is what we shout 

worth shouting? Or Sarpedon cries to the Lycians 
alas, pevyete; viv Eote: 
é&vThow yap tyc d&vépos, Sppa 

Os Tis GAe Kporréet Kal At KaKc& TrOAAG Eopye 

Tpdas, érrel TroAAdv te Kai youverr’ EAvcev 
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and we feel that leaders should behave like that, and no doubt 
do. But Siegfried Sassoon knows better. 


If I were fierce, and bald, and short of breath, 
I'd live with scarlet Majors at the Base, 
And speed glum heroes up the line to death. 
You’d see me with my puffy petulant face 
Gulping and guzzling in the best hotel 
Reading the Roll of Honour. ‘Poor young chap’ 
I'd say, ‘I used to know his father well. 
Yes, we’ve lost heavily in this last scrap.’ 
And when the war is done, and youth stone dead, 
I'd toddle safely home and die—in bed. 


and the names of Alexander and Hannibal and Wellington are 
no longer so magical. Or 


alév d&piotevetv Kai Utreipoxos Eupeva GAAcv 


seems a pinchbeck ideal after Browning has dissected the great 
in Popularity. Or again, ‘the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God’ has usually been an article of hope, if not of faith; 
but when Rupert Brooke has challenged the lurking anthropo- 
morphism 

And there, they trust, there swimmeth one 

Who swam ere rivers were begun; 

Immense, of fishy form and mind, 

Squamous, omnipotent, and kind; 

And under that Almighty fin 

The littlest fish may enter in, 
he leaves us troubled. 

Now the normal and the abnormal both have their dangers. 
The one may become stereotyped or insincere, the other flighty 
or foolish. But the difference between them at their best is 
that between bread and Worcester sauce. One gives a zest, but 
the other gives life. As a character in The Lonely Plough says, 
‘The real things are the old things’. And it needs no laboured 
proof to show that Homer and Virgil find the source of their 
emotion in the normal. In their company we enter a world 
where men love their wives, and trust their comrades, and 
respect their elders, and defend their country, untroubled by 
doubt and unhampered by self-analysis. 
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Next, the poet must really feel the emotion which his subject 
is supposed to arouse. Sometimes this is difficult. His subject 
may be prescribed for him, especially if he is a poet laureate. 
Or he may choose a conventional theme which does not excite 
him at the moment. Or he may persuade himself that his 
emotion ought to be, and therefore must be, deeper than it is, 
Any pretence will be detected; for genuine emotion, however 
intense, will be sane, but false or forced emotion will be un- 
balanced, and lead to exaggeration or anti-climax. And this 
want of balance is more often found in the moderns than in the 
ancients. Sometimes it takes the form of silliness. ‘Tennyson 
even in his maturity lapsed into ‘Riflemen, form’, and ‘What 
does little birdie say?’ Francis Thompson, endowing pretty 
little girls with a sacramental value, sometimes gushes: 

Her beauty smoothed earth’s furrowed face; 
She gave me tokens three; 
A look, a word of her winsome mouth, 
And a wild raspberry. 
A berry red, a guileless look, 
A still word—strings of sand. 
And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 
and sometimes rhapsodizes: 
And one there stood 
Against the beamy flood 
Of sinking day, which, pouring its abundance, 
Sublimed the illuminous and volute redundance 
Of locks that half dissolving floated round her face. 
Sometimes again we can detect a lack of conviction, when the 
poet is out of his emotional depth. Perhaps Keats knew this 
when he abandoned Hyperion. The effect upon Clymene of 
the music of the young Apollo is meant to be so overwhelm- 
ing that it compensates her fully for the fall of the old gods. But 
the song of Apollo isas conjectural as that which the Sirens sang: 
When, past all hindrance of my trembling hands, 
A voice came sweeter, sweeter than all time, 
And still it cried ‘Apollo! young Apollo! 
The morning-bright Apollo! young Apollo!’ 
I fled, it followed me, and cried ‘Apollo!’ 
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Keats can neither hear it nor feel it ; and with Enceladus we find 
Clymene unconvincing. Kipling’s Jf is a simpler instance. 
The man with an inferiority complex, who harped on the 
revenge motive in so many of his short stories, could only pre- 
tend to believe in the triumphant self-sufficiency which the 
poem preaches. He shouts to convince himself, his stridency 
increases, and the bathos of the last line marks where his voice 
cracks. 

Most modern poets avoid silliness and insincerity, but fall 
before another temptation. Men are more readily moved by 
the painful than by the pleasant, and most poetry is melan- 
choly. Apart from the hundred and fourth psalm, Spenser’s 
Epithalamium, and Hodgson’s Song of Honour, it is difficult to 
name a great poem of joy. But the sadness evoked by the pains 
of life may be charged with tenderness, or philosophy, or 


bitterness ; and the last is commonest nowadays. The Jacrimae 
rerum often turn to acid. 


As I gird on for fighting 
My sword upon my thigh, 
I think on old ill fortunes 
Of better men thanI... 
So here are things to think on 
That ought to make me brave, 
As I strap on for fighting 
My sword that will not save. 


And this bitterness often, though never in Housman, looks for 
a scapegoat. In his discontent with things as they are, the poet 
searches for some one whom he can hold partly responsible, 
and vents his spite on him. They droop before us in the pillory, 
these victims of modern petulance, the ‘fat white woman whom 
nobody loves’, and D. H. Lawrence’s predatory shop-girls, 

their smell is lacerating and repellent, 

it smells of burning snow, 

of earth, winter-pressed, strangled in corruption, 


and the dumb nonentities of F. S. Flint, 


their souls are naphtha lamps 
guttering in an odour of carious teeth. 
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In a review of a recent Newdigate Prize Poem, the only stanza 
quoted was 
The city worker, buried like a mole, 
Hears but its tapping on the office glass, 
And in his tiny, desiccated soul, 
Fears that his golf may suffer on wet grass. 


The young man has learned the trick, but he is far from the 
tolerance of the truly great who feel enough to pity. ‘Tut, 
tut, good enough to toss. Food for powder, food for powder; 
they'll fill a pit as well as better. Tush, man, mortal men, 
mortal men.’ 

Now it would be safe to challenge an opponent to produce 
any passage in Homer, or Aeschylus, or Sophocles, or Virgil, 
or Lucretius, or Horace for that matter, in which false emotion 
leads to silliness or hypocrisy. He might find them on the 
circumference, in Alexandrian rococo or sometimes among the 
love-lorn yokels of Theocritus, but not at the centre. 

Bitterness, too, if we discount such eccentricities as the lam- 
poons which Catullus, like Herrick, felt an itch to write, and 
which nobody reads now but the adolescent, does not flourish 
until the decadence, and the essays in moral indignation with 
which Juvenal tried to vitalize his world of make-believe. We 
do not go to Juvenal for poetry. His starting-point is wrong. 
A poet may become a satirist, but a satirist cannot become a 
poet. The one is moved to indignation by what he sees; the 
other assumes his indignation and hunts for instances to justify 
it. We cannot read the catalogue which ends ‘difficile est 
saturam non scribere’, or the attack on the ‘Graeculus esuriens’, 
or the list of the inconveniences of life in Rome, without feeling 
that it is all ingenious but insincere. 

The ancients never forgot the ills of humanity, but found 
acceptance more dignified than revolt. If we read ph pivai tov 
é&ravta vikX Adyov side by side with The Hollow Men, we feel 
that to the ancient life is tragic and man pitiable, while to the 
modern life is futile and man contemptible. And cynicism and 
contempt, however brilliant and emotional, have no staying 
power as guides of life. Some of the moderns, so self-con- 
sciously rebellious, and so proud of it, need to learn that dis- 
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illusionment is a disease which cannot cure itself. They are 
mistaking their social duty. A poet does not receive considera- 
tion merely for crying when he is hurt. 


-. Thirdly, the poet expresses what he feels in words. His 


emotion, of course, will have its effect upon his diction. As 
Robert Lynd points out in the preface to Methuen’s admirable 
Anthology of Modern Verse, excitement is the direct cause of 
rhythm and rhyme. So emotional stress will cause the poet to 
transcend the pedestrian prose of everyday life. And since his 
excitement is to be communicated to us, and words are the only 
means of communication, his words must have this quality 
which compels excitement. And there are two ways by which 
excitement is aroused, meaning and music, sense and sound, 
the appeal to the head and the appeal to the heart. The poet 
may interest or he may enchant. The difference between 


So petty yet so spiteful; all along 
Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it. 
Drench’d willows flung them headlong in a fit 
Of mute despair, a suicidal throng. 
The river which had done them all the wrong, 
Whate’er that was, rolled by, deterred no whit. 
and 
From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be, 
That no life lives for ever; 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


is that in the one the meaning of every word counts, but in the 
other it is the tune that counts. Swinburne, instead of ‘hope 
and fear’, might have written ‘good and ill’ or ‘joy and grief’ or 
‘love and hate’ or ‘bliss and bane’ or ‘care and calm’ or ‘smile and 
smart’ in his second line without doing much harm; but if for 
‘never’ he had substituted a monosyllable rhyming with ‘sea’ 
and made of his stanza two similar quatrains, half the melan- 
choly would have gone. Browning’s metre could have been 


a 
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altered without harm; it is his words which must not be 


touched. Sometimes, of course, a poet relies on both methods. 
In 


And if I were not, as a man may say, cautious 

How I trench more than needs on the nauseous, 

I could favour you with sundry touches 

Of the paint-smutches with which the Duchess 
Heightened the mellowness of her cheek’s yellowness, 
To get on faster, until at last her 

Cheek grew one vast master-plaster 

Of mucus and fucus through mere use of ceruse, 

Till in short she grew from scalp to udder 

Just the object to make you shudder 


it is hard to decide whether this uncouth effectiveness is due 
more to the words or to the rhymes. 

Here, too, there are pitfalls for the poet. The most obvious 
is avoided nowadays. It is the use of the ‘poetic’ language 
against which Wordsworth revolted. A leisured contributor 
to Cave’s Gentleman’s Magazine was satisfied if his pockets were 
crammed with the small change of poetry, bashful nymphs 
and ardent swains and bosky glades and hoary eld. We need 
waste no time flogging so dead a horse. But whether the poet 
relies more on words or on music, he may develop a method 
so mannered that it leads him clean away from the heart of 
poetry where abide the things which are not for an age but for 
all time. And the result is whole poems of Wordsworth 
elucidating the obvious; and whole poems of Swinburne full 
of froth and fret about nothing in particular; and whole pages 
of Browning read only by the ‘Me-Society down at Cam- 
bridge’. And it seems an axiom nowadays that the poet must 
have an idiosyncrasy. He must be childlike and blurt out his 
ideas with an engaging directness: 

King Darius said to the lions 
‘Bite Daniel, bite Daniel, 
bite him, bite him, bite him!’ 


Or he must be a phrase-maker whose creations are exclusive 
as the modistes use the word; or an inventor of rhythms so 
subtle that only the skilled prosodist can assess their value; 
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or a painter of problem-pictures of which the solution is known 
only to his intimates; or the exploiter of his psychological 
history in poems in which ideas associated in his own mind, 
but in no one else’s, startle with an incongruity which the 
author’s explanatory notes do not entirely remove. 

The result is often exciting. It is good fun to follow the 
obscure trail of Gerald Manley Hopkins; or to read and re-read 
4. Alfred Prufrock or The Waste Land, and add piece after piece 
to the jigsaw puzzle. And indeed we find much that is un- 
forgettable: 

Let us go, then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky ;— 
I think we are in rats’ alley, 

Where the dead men lost their bones ;— 


With dare and with downdolphinry and bell-bright bodies huddling 
out ;— 
When lovely woman stoops to folly, and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 
She smooths her hair with automatic hand, 
And puts a record on the gramophone. 


But when it is claimed that this is more than exhilarating, that 
at last the poet has discovered his proper job; and when by a 
single pontifical gesture much that has been admired for 
generations is swept away, even as Mr. Clive Bell abolishes all 
the painters between Giotto and Cézanne, and Dickens and 
George Eliot are disqualified by the admirers of Miss Gertrude 
Stein, it is time to call the bluff. Whatever its by-products of 
intellectual stimulus, obscurity means failure, and strain means 
inefficiency, whether it is the strain of Browning rhyming to 
ranunculus, or Swinburne juggling with consonants or Gerald 
Manley Hopkins with sprung-rhythms, or T. S. Eliot dove- 
tailing elusive scraps of the subconscious. It is true that Shake- 
speare, all as part of the day’s work, throws off dozens of phrases 
which equal the moderns in unexpectedness: ‘light thickens’ ; 
‘looped and windowed raggedness’ ; ‘some squeaking Cleopatra 
boy my greatness’; ‘there’s husbandry in heaven’. But there is 
never a sense of strain or smell of the midnight oil. They are 
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a whimsical challenge to the matter-of-fact ; and not the poet’s 
life-work. The great Shakespeare, who entices to interest the 
most recalcitrant schoolboy, the Shakespeare of 


Then was my dream prolonged after life, and 
Reach me my crown, put on my robes, I have 

Immortal longings on me, and 
For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground and 
Is that a dagger that I see before me? and 


My liege, I did deny no prisoners 
gives more heat than sparkle. 

Now Homer and Virgil and most of the Classics manage to 
attract attention without these contortionist writhings. Of 
course they use art. Lines like 

impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula noctem 
and 
ov 2’ év otpopdAlyy! Kovins 
Keioo ptyas AcAaoptvos 
would not rise automatically to the lips of every Greek and 
Roman dunce. But we never feel that either has strained after 
an effect, and just missed it; or that a trick which startled once, 
but has outworn its welcome, must be greeted with perfunctory 
applause ; nor are we abashed by the conclusion that there must 
be some inner meaning, grasped no doubt by the worthy 
disciple, but for ever beyond our comprehension, and that the 
poet, if we could see him, is smirking at his own profundity. 
Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila, 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulcris. 


So it rolls on, sane and splendid and generous and crystal-clear, 
the xtijya és dei, the poetry of the normal man at his best. 

The ancients knew, too, what some of the moderns have 
never learned, that the time comes when the poet has no need 
of any artifice, but the facts will carry their own weight. 
Adjectives will vanish, and metaphors be limited to the funda- 
mental comparisons within every one’s reach; and tropes and 
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conceits will be shunned as tawdry; and the simplicity that 
remains is the quintessence of poetry. ‘O Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom, would God that I had died for thee, O Absa- 
lom my son, my son.’ ‘Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is 
done, And we must sleep.’ ‘I know when one is dead and when 
one lives; She’s dead as earth.’ “There’s rosemary—that’s for 
remembrance.’ ‘For age to die is right, but youth is wrong.’ 
‘And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.’ ‘And see 
the great Achilles whom we knew.’ 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine, 


But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. 


And the Classics will provide us with examples as noble as 
these. 


Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago— 
Sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum— 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale— 
Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore— 
16 Trpiv étr’ elptyvns, trpiv Ulas "Axoudsv— 
Stav trot’ SAWAN “IAlos 
Trepi Wuxiis “Extopos 
GAAG, piAos, Kal Tin 
Ka&t@ave Kai Tl&tpoKAos, 5 cto TrOAAdY 
Kal KUoE 
Aeivas ai of TroAgas KT&vov Ulas— 
étrel TO elAov *IAiou 
ds Errpatev— 


which in its context is irresistible. There are still lessons to 
be learnt from the Classics by the clever young men of to-day. 


A MODERN PLAY BY EURIPIDES 


By A. N. W. SAUNDERS 


MONG the most interesting of Euripides’ plays are two 

of his latest, Bacchae and Iphigenia in Aulis, the first so 
often read, the second so seldom—far more rarely than it 
deserves. This last is incomplete, it is true, and full of diffi- 
culties in the text. But it is full too of the qualities most asso- 
ciated with Euripides, the man who depicted human beings 
as they really were. It is by now a commonplace to compare 
Euripides with Mr. Shaw, but in this play we have, if not a 
Shavian, at least a very modern treatment of a traditional 
theme. The men and women here are the old names, but they 
have not that quality—call it what you will—which a later 
writer named 16 Gwos, and which in Shakespeare or in Sophocles 
deepens for us and universalizes the emotions, but at the same 
time sets the characters as it were far off, like lofty giants and 
princes in a tale which, sympathize as we may, is not quite on 
our earth. ‘To-day we are more accustomed to characters we 
can see as men and women like ourselves, whom we can love, 
feel for, laugh at, and even despise. And when we see them 
in the stories of tradition or history, it is perhaps an added 
pleasure to feel that these men and women whose fame we 
know were really no less human than ourselves. It is perhaps 
this feeling which has popularized the modern school of bio- 
graphers led by Lytton Strachey. And we find it in such plays 
as Caesar and Cleopatra, St. Joan, Richard of Bordeaux, or The 
Rose without a Thorn. It is here, too, in the Iphigenia in Aulis, 
perhaps the most modern of all Euripides’ plays, and claimed 
as marking the transition to the Middle Comedy. The tradi- 
tional form is still there, but little else of the Old Tragedy. 
The chorus with all its utterances could be deleted without the 
loss of anything essential to the play. There are rhetorical 
passages, particularly in the scene between Menelaus and 
Agamemnon, which leave us a little cold. But the play is full 
of real characters, real humour, and real pathos. And it will 
best be represented in English not in the traditional form of 
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decasyllabic verse and archaic or Swinburnian diction, but in 
the realistic dialogue of a modern play. We may lose something 
of poetry and something of the atmosphere of the traditional 
which is still faintly discernible behind its forms. But we shall 
gain more of the real thing in it, the thing which reminds us of 
Shaw and the Realists, and which went farthest to endear 
Euripides to his contemporaries. 

How then will such a play have sounded to its first audience? 
What sort of effect familiar to us will be most nearly equivalent 
to the effect it must have had upon them? The following is a 
translation, as close as I can make it with a view to answering 
this question, of part of the Iphigenia in Aulis (ll. 607-94, 725- 
50, 801-54). Agamemnon has been told by Kalchas of the 
oracle ordering the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and has sent instruc- 
tions to Clytemnestra to send her to Aulis on the pretext that 
she is to marry Achilles. He hesitates and changes his mind, 
and a letter countermanding these orders is intercepted by 
Menelaus. There is an angry argument between the two, but 
it ends when, much to Agamemnon’s chagrin, news comes that 
not only has Iphigenia arrived but Clytemnestra with her. 
Agamemnon realizes that every one will now guess that there 
is something afoot and that the sacrifice upon which the whole 
expedition depends will not be allowed to be postponed. He 
is markedly afraid of the army and its opinion, and in spite of 
Menelaus’ brotherly concession he reluctantly decides that he 
must go forward with his original plan. | 


SCENE III 


Another part of the shore. Enter slaves drawing a chariot 
containing CLYTEMNESTRA, IPHIGENIA, and ORESTES. There are 
also maid-servants on foot. 

CLYTEMNESTRA 1s very much materfamilias, a voluminous and 
fussy matron, conscious that in her husband’s absence she has 
got to manage such things as this rather troublesome journey, 
but with no idea of doing so except a flood of instructions to 
every one. But she is impressed with the fact that this is prob- 
ably a good marriage for 1PHIGENIA and that it is an important 
occasion. IPHIGENIA is a charming girl of about sixteen, rather 
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childish and not unconscious that childishness is to her an 
asset. At any rate her naiveté is not always without affecta- 
tion. ORESTES 1s a baby. 

CLYTEMNESTRA [standing up in the chariot and holding ORESTES]. 
Well, I call it an excellent omen, how good and quiet he’s 
been.! And I feel hopeful that this is really a good marriage 
for her. [Collecting herself and addressing the slaves.| Take 
the wedding presents out of the chariot and see that they’re 
taken up to the house. Be careful with them. 

Now [to IPHIGENIA] you get out, child. Careful how you 
go. You’re not strong or accustomed to travelling. Give 
her a hand, you girls, and help her out. And some one give 
me an arm to lean on. It’s so difficult to get out of a 
chariot properly. Some of you go to the horses’ heads. 
They’re easily frightened, and then you can do nothing with 
them. And take Orestes. He’s only a baby, but he’s 
Agamemnon’s son. Was you still asleep, darling? Was the 
long ride too much for you? Wake up and be good, for 
Iphie’s wedding. She’s going to marry such a lovely man, 
who'll be your brother-in-law. His mother was a Nereid, 
so he’s almost a god. 

They have got out of the chariot by this time and sit down 
to wait for AGAMEMNON. 

CLYT. [still going on—to ORESTES]. And come and sit beside me, 
darling, there. Come to your mother, Iphigenia. Come and 
stand here and show what a happy family I’ve got. 

A touching family group is arranged, but 1PHIGENIA has 
the impatience of childhood, and is again darting off, when 
AGAMEMNON appears. He is a middle-aged, rather harassed- 
looking man, who has evidently suffered all his life from more 
responsibility than he likes in practice, and from a proneness to 
self-pity which makes things worse. 

IPHIGENIA. Mummy, don’t be angry with me. I must run 
and give Daddy a kiss. 

CLYT. [comfortably]. Agamemnon, your dutiful wife has done 
all you said and here we are. 


' The text is here misinterpreted to suit a version from which the chorus 
has been deleted. 
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IPH. [going to him and kissing him]. Because I was longing to 
see you. Don’t be angry with me. 

cyt. Of course not, dear. [With a sentimental sigh.| You’ve 
always been fonder of your father than any of the children. 

1PH. Daddy, it zs lovely to see you after so long. 

AGAMEMNON [wincing]. So it is for me. It’s—the same for 
both. 

PH. How are you, Daddy? It was lovely of you to send for me. 

ac. Was it? Perhaps. Perhaps not. 

1PH. Oh! You don’t look pleased [pouting]. Aren’t you glad 
to see me? 

ac. Ah, a king and a general has lots of troubles. 

IPH. [with a feminine sense of proportion]. Well, think of me 
now, and forget your horrid troubles. 

AG. I am thinking of you, dear. Nothing else at all. 

IPH. Well, be nice to me, then, and don’t frown like that. 

AG. [forcing a smile]. Look, dear. I’m as pleased as—well,— 
as—I am. 

1PH. Well but why are there tears in your eyes? 

AG. Because—we’ve got a long good-bye before us. 

1PH. I don’t understand, Daddy. I don’t understand a bit. 

AG. It hurts me all the more when you do understand what you 
say. 

IPH. [desperate]. Well, I’ll talk nonsense, if that’ll cheer you up. 

AG. Oh dear, oh dear! I wish I could hold my tongue. Thank 
you all the same, dear. 

IPH. [not understanding, but trying to comfort him]. Stay at 
home with your children, Daddy dear. 

AG. I wish I could. It’s not being able to have my wish that 
makes me miserable. 

1PH. Oh bother these armies and Uncle Menelaus’ grievances. 

AG. They'll bring plenty of other people to misery when 
they’ve finished with me. 

IPH. [not following]. What a long time you’ve been buried here 
in Aulis! 

AG. Yes—there’s still—something—that prevents our sailing. 


IPH. [still thinking her own thoughts]. Where do the Trojans 
live, Daddy? 
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aG. Where Paris, Priam’s son, lives for his sins—[sotto voce] 
and mine. 

IPH. You’re going a long way, Daddy, when you go away from 
me. 

AG. We shall both get to the same place, dear, in the end. 
IPH. [her eyes brightening]: Oh Daddy! I do wish it was all right 
for me—or for you—to take me with you on your voyage. 
AG. You are going on a voyage—[tragically] that'll make you 

think of your father. 

IPH. [surprised]. With Mummy—or by myself? 

AG. Alone, without your father or your mother. 

IPH. You’re not sending me away somewhere else, Daddy? 

AG. Never mind. Little girls can’t know everything. 

IPH. Well, come and see me soon, Daddy, when you’ve finished 
with Troy. 

AG. I’ve a sacrifice here to carry out first. 

IPH. Oh well, the priests see to all those religious things. 

AG. You'll have to understand it. You’ll be there—quite close 
to the water-bowl. 

IPH. Are we to have a dance round the altar, Daddy? 

AG. How I envy your care-free thoughts. I wish I was the 
same. But now go indoors. It doesn’t do for girls to be seen 
about. Give me your hand, dear, and give me a kiss, because 
you're going to be away from your father a long time. [He 
embraces her, muttering.| Oh, it’s agony—-your body, your 
cheeks, your golden hair—to suffer for Troy and Helen. 
[He pulls himself up.| That’s enough. The tears come too 
quickly when I feel you. Goin. [He turns to CLYTEMNESTRA, 
afraid that he has given himself away.] Forgive me for senti- 
mentalizing, Clytemnestra, at the prospect of her marriage 
with Achilles. [Rather hurriedly.] These separations are 
happy ones, of course, but still they hit the parents—after 
the years of trouble, when a father has to give his children 
away to other people. 

cLyT. Of course I quite understand. I don’t need telling. I 
know I shall cry like anything when we get to the wedding. 
But after all it’s always the way in time. 

CLYTEMNESTRA ”0w questions AGAMEMNON Closely with 
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a typically feminine curiosity. Who ts ACHILLES? Who are his 
people? Where does he come from? What arrangements have 
been made for the wedding and the wedding feast? To all he 
answers, it seems, a little sullenly. He 1s not a good liar, and as 
soon as possible he tries a desperate shift. But he is far too diffi- 
dent to succeed. 

AG. [summoning his courage, but without conviction]. You know, 
dear—I’ll tell you what you’d better do—you take my advice. 

cLYT. [quickly and suspiciously]. What? You know I always do 
what you say. 

AG. As I’m here with the bridegroom—— 

CLYT. [indignation growing in her voice]. Do you want to leave me 
out, and not let me do what the bride’s mother always does? 

AG. [trying to sound as if it was all arranged]. I'll manage the 
wedding—with the whole army to help me. 

ctyT. And where am I to be then, I should like to know? 

AG. You go back to Argos and look after the girls. 

ctyT. And leave the child? Why, who’s to hold the bride’s 
torch? 

AG. I'll do all that’s wanted in that way. 

CLYT. But that’s never done. And it’s most important. 

AG. [falling back on his reserves]. It’s not quite the thing for you 
to be rubbing shoulders with all the rank and file of the army. 

CLYT. Well, it 7s the thing for a mother to see to her own 
daughter’s wedding. 

AG. [with his last shaft]. 'The girls oughtn’t to be left alone at 
home. 

cLyT. They’ve got locks to their bedroom doors. They’re all 
right. 

AG. [obviously defeated]. You’d much better do as I say. 

CLYT. [dignified and victorious]. I shall do nothing of the kind. 
You can make all the outside arrangements, and I shall see 
to the indoor ones. [She sweeps out.] 

AG. [sttting down]. Damn! It’s no good. That’s all I get 
out of trying to get rid of her. I’m reduced to backdoor 
tricks with my own relations, and I’m foiled at every turn. 
Oh well—with the assistance of Kalchas I shall have to go 


on doing the gods’ will, though it isn’t mine—to the ruin 
3871.18 
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of Greece. It’s a wise man that can keep his wife good and 
loyal—or else not have one. 


SCENE IV 


Outside Head-quarters. AGAMEMNON’S hut. Slaves standing 
by the door. Enter ACHILLES. We can best describe him as ‘an 
Officer and a Gentleman’. He ts brisk and military, saturated 
with ‘good form’, but not very full of ideas. He comes hurriedly 
and purposefully. 

ACHILLES. Where’s the commander-in-chief? One of you 
fellahs go and tell him that Achilles is at the gateway look- 
ing for him. [Exeunt slaves.] [Soliloquizing.] This hanging 
about on the Euripus—the position’s not the same for every 
one. Some of us haven’t any wives and have left no one 
to look after things at home. Others have wives and no 
children. It’s past human belief, the keenness there is every- 
where on this show. I can say how it hits me personally, 
and any one else can do the same. I’ve left Pharsalus and 
Peleus—to hang about without a breath of wind on the 
Euripus and try and keep the Myrmidons in order. They’re 
always at me with, ‘What are we waiting for, sir?’, ‘How 
much longer before the expedition starts?’, ‘Do something, 
if you’re going to; don’t let’s wait for the Atridae to make up 
their minds’. 

While he has been speaking, CLYTEMNESTRA appears in 
the doorway of the building behind him. She wears the fixed 
smile of embarrassment and pleasure which the peculiar situation 
demands. Is not this her future son-in-law, whom she has never 
met? So, strict as is the custom relegating women to the back- 
ground,' curiosity overcomes her. 

CLYT. [bridling with embarrassed affection]. Why, it’s the dear 
Nereid’s boy. I couldn’t help hearing what you were saying, 
so [almost skittishly| 1 came out. 

ACH. [astonished and appalled by this breach of usual behaviour ,—' 
to himself|. Mysainted aunt!?, Who’s this female? She looks 
a lady! 


' Note that this view of the proprieties belongs to Euripides’ day rather than 
to Clytemnestra’s. 2 & aldcs. 
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cLyT. [still with a sweet smile]. Of course you don’t know me. 

We’ve never met. And [ready to scent virtue in her new son- 
in-law] your feelings are just what they should be. 

ACH. [finding voice with difficulty, the situation being well out- 
side his normal range]. I’m afraid—I don’t understand who 
you are—or what a lady is doing in the middle of a lot of 
armed soldiers. 

cLyT. [graciously]. I am Agamemnon’s wife, Leda’s daughter. 
My name is Clytemnestra. 

acH. Thank you—er—now I quite understand—er—lI’m afraid 
I must be going. 

CLYT. [summoning all her charms]. Oh no! Please don’t run 
away. You must give me a kiss'—just for luck—before the 
ceremony. 

ACH. [aghast]. What! Give you a kiss! But—it wouldn’t be 
proper. What would Agamemnon say? 

cLyT. [laughing away his qualms]. Of course it would be proper, 
as you are going to be my son-in-law, dear boy. 

ACH. [backing away]. Son-in-law! My dear lady, I—I’m 
absolutely dumbfounded. You must be out of your mind. 
It’s preposterous. 

CLYT. [uneasy, but trying to convince herself|. 1 know how em- 
barrassed one feels at meeting new friends, and having to 
talk about intimate things. 

ACH. [desperate]. I assure you, my dear lady, I never said a 
word to your daughter, nor heard a word about marriage 
from the Atridae either. 

cLYT. [really worried]. What can be the matter? Everything 
I say astonishes you—and that astonishes me. 

ACH. Think it out. We can both dothat. We can’t both be wrong. 

CLYT. [beginning to suspect]. I’ve been tricked. I’ve been work- 
ing for a match which is mere moonshine. [Tearfully] Oh, 
it’s too bad. 

ACH. [seeing it in terms of the familiar]. Some one’s been pulling 
my leg—and yours. I should think no more about it. Don’t 
take it to heart. 


' This is a departure from accuracy which is, I hope, justified by the general 
effect required. 
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CLYT. [deflated]. Good-bye. I don’t know how to look you in 
the face after such a mistake, and being treated like this. 
ACH. Not at all. I feel just the same. I’ll go in and look for 

your husband. 


And so the play goes on. Achilles decides that he is in 
honour bound to defend these ladies and his own good name, 
letting fall one delightful remark in the best Public School 
tradition. 

2’, tv &vApds Tpageis 

Xeipavos, Euahov Tous Tedtrous Exeiv. 
But he fails to withstand the eagerness of the army, and in the 
end Iphigenia gives herself up for the good of Greece. The 
simplicity of her speech and of the narrative with which the 
Messenger describes the scene at the sacrifice make a touching 
conclusion to the play as we have it. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PAPYROLOGY 


WE have been asked to call our readers’ attention to the Fifth International 
Congress of Papyrology, which will assemble at Oxford on Monday 30 August, 
and close on the following Friday. The cost of membership will not exceed 
fifteen shillings. A detailed programme of the daily sessions, which will in- 
clude information about accommodation available in Oxford, together with 
particulars of entertainments and proposed visits to libraries, museums, and 
other places of interest, may be obtained from Mr. C. H. Roberts at St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A LATIN 
SPECIALIST 


By A. EUSTANCE 


HE constant inquiry of a backward boy in an ‘A’ form or 

an average boy in a ‘B’ form is ‘What’s the good of Latin?’ 
I even know of an overwrought master who rapped out: ‘It 
keeps me off the dole. Get on with your work!’ Colleagues, 
mostly those who never took it themselves at school, humor- 
ously hint at its uselessness as compared with the inestimable 
blessings of their own subject. Parents, too, though a few have 
a vague notion about a little Latin being part of the make-up 
of a gentleman, are often a hindrance. There is the authentic 
case at my old school where an irate mother challenged the 
headmaster with the query, ‘Why should my Tom learn Latin? 
To-day I asked him the Latin for tea-pot and he could not 
tell me.’ 

Yet we Latinists, a dwindling band maybe, carry on under 
many difficulties, encouraged at times by unexpected response 
from the most unlikely quarters. I like to think of the sympa- 
thetic classical master who fired at least one pupil with the 
ambition of touring the country with classical plays. Mr. 
James Hilton’s ‘Mr. Chips’, old-fashioned as he was, became 
a most valuable schoolmaster who lived up to the Baconian 
adage abeunt studia in mores. Mr. Robert Graves must have 
had some divine spark kindled by his classical studies at 
Charterhouse to have produced two such superlative books as 
I, Claudius and Claudius, the God. 

I am not particularly concerned with the work of a classical 
master in a large endowed or public school who teaches Latin 
and Greek to pupils who traditionally proceed by means of 
scholarships to Oxford or Cambridge. My experiences deal 
rather with public secondary schools where Latin is a sort of 
minor encumbrance fighting, in what in many cases is an 
unequal struggle against a very overloaded time-table, for 
General School Certificate or Northern School Certificate. 
Its closest rival is French, for which every facility is provided, 
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such as wireless broadcasts, gramophone records, French songs, 
with such useful aids as correspondence with French pupils 
and foreign visits or stays at a French lycée. French is alive, 
Latin dead. French is an essential subject for a vital credit, 
has more immediate rewards for the diligent pupil. Latin is 
a hard option, a neglected Cinderella with no Prince Charming 
in the offing. The result is very often that the minimum is 
attempted; a few earnest eccentrics pursue their studies with 
a zeal provocative of ribaldry from their friends, and obtain 
after much limae labor the desired credit or distinction. 

Thus the Latin master in a secondary school has not merely 
to teach at the same physical and mental power as his colleagues. 
He has a deadly apathy to beat down, and for this he needs the 
comic resource of a music-hall comedian, the patience of an 
archangel, the inspired invention of the born teacher, and the 
drive of an efficiency expert in a departmental store. At the 
least he needs a powerful blend of these qualities. 

Now, amazing though it seems, a Latin master can overcome 
these difficulties. His first goal is to establish a personal tradi- 
tion for successful results. In this way arises confidence 
between teacher and pupil. He must choose text-books care- 
fully, adapting to his own use successful ‘wheezes’ of his fellow 
language teachers. In prose work particularly he should pre- 
serve continuity, and introduce a modern reader of the type 
of Latin for To-day. Such a book used once a week on a Friday, 
when there is a fin de siécle feeling in the form-room, works 
wonders with its pictures, diagrams, maps, and subordination 
of grammar for vivid narrative depicting Roman social life. 
In the first two years of my four years’ course for General 
School Certificate illustrative material is vital, and pupils are 
encouraged to obtain pictures dealing with Roman life from 
books, newspapers, or photographs, which are displayed in a 
special ‘Latin corner’ sometimes labelled tabulae Latinae. 
These are changed fortnightly, and the obsolete pictures are 
filed by a scholar. Often the material obtained is loaned to 
other forms. For this purpose the detachable pictures with 
explanatory matter found in Greece and Rome and other perio- 
dicals are very useful. Form vies with form in effective picture 
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displays. A help towards the creation of a form spirit, no mean 
thing in a day school, is a form motto. Each form has a motto, 
and French colleagues have followed suit. We have such 
mottoes as semper certantes, nil nisi optimum, nulli secundi, and 
for a hard-working but talkative form Joguaces sed tenaces. 
Some pupils, not satisfied with a form motto, have asked for 
a personal motto or have composed their own. In fact, they 
have ‘mottoitis’ rather badly. Shields shaped in the carpenter’s 
shop and painted in the school colours hang in the form-room. 
One form produced a number of pencil-boxes constructed by 
themselves and inscribed with their motto. 

In a school such as ours a Classical Society is almost an 
impossibility. A mixed school has too many activities on its 
hands as it is, and it seems more advisable to link up with an 
effective Historical Society than to set up a weakly Classical 
Society. With such co-operation visits can be arranged to the 
British Museum and Roman London. More popular are out- 
door excursions to the Roman remains at St. Albans. A tour 
of the Roman theatre, mosaics, and wall is an unforgettable 
experience in the early summer, and what is more, the per- 
manence of Rome will be more vividly impressed on their 
minds. Foreign travel is often a help, and to those who, like 
myself, find the cost of conducting a school party to Greece and 
Rome prohibitive there are many remains of Roman civiliza- 
tion accessible at home as well as in the areas of Luxembourg 
and the Moselle Valley which I have myself twice visited with 
school parties. A third-class return rail fare of £3 or so brings 
one to Trier, once called ‘greater than Rome’. 

Towards the end of term, just when examinations are over, 
experiments can profitably be employed, particularly with 
younger pupils. Seniors can often ill afford the time. At my 
school second-year Latin pupils are usually allowed to compose 
Latin crossword puzzles of their own, based upon work covered 
during the term. Whatever the psychological or educational 
value may be, this diversion, from its novelty, is very popular, 
and successful crossword puzzles, carefully checked by a 
member of the class and by myself, are put on the board for 
solving. The successful puzzle, with the names of its solvers, is 
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entered in a special ‘crossword puzzle’ book, a useful aid for 
the future. The puzzle idea can also be applied to set books. 
In connexion with set books I have found the late Professor 
Conway’s records on Virgil’s Aeneid, Georgics, and Eclogues 
tremendously helpful (Introduction to Virgil: Columbia D 
40002-3, 40036~7, 40058-g9, 40060-1, 40165-6). ‘Teachers, 
like clergymen, often lose touch with their flock and lack 
appeal. A keen enthusiast from outside the classroom thus 
has an appeal of his own, and to hear Professor Conway dis- 
entangling the threads of the Messianic Eclogue or quoting 
Virgil’s moving eulogy of Nisus and Euryalus (Aeneid, ix. 
446-9). 


fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 
nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet aevo, 

dum domus Aeneae Capitoli immobile saxum 
accolet imperiumque pater Romanus habebit 


is an inspiring aid. 

Finally, a few brief remarks on set books may not be amiss 
from a working schoolmaster who has in different parts of 
England pushed many perspiring pupils up the slippery slopes 
of the educational Parnassus. Caesar, except when describing 
a campaign where the issue is open, is boring. A boy likes to 
read of Caesar’s withdrawal before the enemy, but he yawns 
over his numerous victories. An Australian friend, and a keen 
scoutmaster, cured this boredom by setting his scouts to work 
on the construction of a model of Caesar’s bridge. Nor is 
Cicero popular. He is faintly tolerated, because no English 
boy can abide his conceit. ‘There is too much ‘palaver’ and 
long, weary passages based upon either a minimum or surfeit 
of fact. I found that pupils like his Pro Archia (perhaps because 
of its brevity) and selections from his Letters. While Latin 
prose authors are not so popular as they might be, the poets 
have a better reception. The weakest member of my fifth form 
which recently took the General School Certificate confessed 
to me, ioco remoto, that every time he read the second book of 
the Aeneid he found it more interesting. I can certainly vouch 
for the popularity of the first, fourth, sixth, ninth, and twelfth 
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books. Horace will always remain popular rather in his more 
human and trifling than in his laureate odes. Sixth-form pupils 
appreciate the lovable charm and poetic gift of Catullus, who 
might be read more in schools. This love for Latin poetry is at 
best reflected in the recent voluntary purchase, among present 
and past members of my sixth, of Latin verse anthologies. 

Such are a few of my reflections after a decade as a Latin 
master. At times the difficulties of the subject and the poor- 
ness of the response make even the keenest of men despondent. 
However, I am firmly of the opinion that, properly presented, 
Latin can become a real, live subject in a secondary school on 
one essential condition, that the teacher has deeply rooted faith 
in its value. In the future, should European dictatorships 
allow, leisure will be more and more a vital problem as 
machines develop and man’s working hours diminish. If, 
therefore, we Latin masters have developed in our pupils a love 
for the great masters of Latin prose and verse, we certainly 
shall not have laboured in vain. And even if it is the fashion 
to be off the gold standard nowadays we shall have transmuted 
something from the dross of their lives into gold. 


My debt to thee, Beloved, 
Is one I cannot pay 
In any coin in any realm 
On any reckoning day. 
For who is he can figure 
The debt, when all is said 
To one who makes me dream again 
When all my dreams are dead? 
ANON. 


Idem Latine 


Ut, mea vita, tibi persolvere debita possim 
Nil mihi thesauri, nil mihi regna valent. 
Somnia mi misero pereunt; tu somnia reddis: 
Istud, dic, nummis quis numerare potest? 

A. 


THE JEWS, THE ROMAN EMPIRE, AND 
CHRISTIANITY, 50-180 


By A. G. RUSSELL 


HE attitude of an imperial government towards the religions of 
the different peoples whom it controls has always interested his- 
torians since it is one of the criteria by which empires are judged and since 
it also throws considerable light on the mentality, if not the religion, of 
the governing people itself. We have only to look at the British Empire 
to realize how complex and baffling the problem can sometimes be; 
take India as an example—there we find an inextricable medley of peoples 
and beliefs, with their daily life shot through and through with a religious 
system and philosophy alien to Western minds, and presenting a diversity 
of practice and outlook bewildering to officials who often like to have 
even religions arranged in a nice orderly manner. How was the prob- 
lem tackled there? In the proclamation at the end of the Mutiny Queen 
Victoria’s ministers stated: ‘. . . we disclaim alike the right and the desire 
to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We declare it to be 
our royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by their religious faith or observances, but that 
all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law; and 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority under us 
that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.’ That attitude of 
non-interference with religious belief or practice sounds simple enough, 
but it soon brought its own problems when faced with such practices as 
suttee and child-marriage which had the sanction of religion. It was 
a long time before the British Government could succeed in abolishing 
suttee, and its recently proposed legislation on child-marriage provoked 
more than a storm of protest. These are but two instances which may 
well illustrate the complexity of the problem; Rome found herself in 
somewhat similar situations when from time to time new religions as 
Christianity or Mithraism came into being, or when she brought under 
her sway races with beliefs and practices differing from her own. 
What was Roman religion like? To us it seems that there was, in State 
religion at least, little of a spiritual character—it was a system of give- 
and-take, drawn up, or rather evolved, by a race of potential lawyers, in 
the interests primarily of an agricultural community and designed to 
bring it prosperity and the pax deorum, on the basis of contract, in return 
for the performance of certain ritual acts; there were no sacred books to 
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guide them, except perhaps the Sibylline oracles which were entrusted 
to officials for the sole use of the State while private prophecies were 
practically suppressed—no orthodox creed for standard and no systema- 
tized instruction in doctrine such as we have in preaching. A gap in 
the national religion was filled by the introduction of new gods, perhaps 
from another country; to the Etruscans the Romans were indebted, 
possibly, for Diana, to the Greeks for Hercules, Mercury, Aesculapius, 
and many others, to the Phrygians for Magna Mater—in fact, for a whole 
pantheon, with the inevitable result that the worship of the city-state 
gods lost its vitality and became only an antiquarian relic, all the less 
regarded as this worship was manipulated to serve political interests and 
thus lost all claim to a real spirituality. After the fall of the Republic 
there was a revival, rather on the old lines, under Augustus, but it failed 
to broaden ultimately or to deepen religious feeling, rather it intensi- 
fied the old Roman conservative spirit, which deemed it expedient for 
gods to exist (as Ovid said); the significant development came when the 
combination of the old gods and the new imperial family was regarded 
as one of the most important pillars of the principate. 

Emperor- or ruler-worship began in the East where Hellenistic peo- 
ples were not accustomed to make a hard-and-fast distinction between 
human and divine, where the sincere gratitude of the Levant to Augustus 
for the cessation of war and the organization of peace found expression 
in the worship both of the Emperor and of Rome. As early as 195 B.C. 
‘Roma’ had been worshipped by non-Romans; in 29 B.c. in Ephesus 
and Nicaea, Romans were allowed to dedicate shrines to Roma and 
Divus Julius, and Greeks to Roma and Augustus. In 27 B.c. Mitylene 
instituted the worship of Augustus, and so the movement spread in 
bewildering variety and organization—even in the West we find in 
12 B.C. an altar to Roma and Augustus erected at Lugdunum, and during 
the next fifty years emperor-worship so grew throughout the provinces 
that it became perhaps the strongest sentimental bond holding together 
a heterogenous collection of peoples, cultures, and religions. Only in 
Italy was there hesitation, due to the strong prevailing feeling which 
saw in this adoration a symptom of the growth of that uncontrolled 
despotism associated with the East; but even here the spontaneous 
thankfulness for the benefits which Augustus conferred overcame, at 
least in the hearts of the lower classes, any other reluctance they may 
have felt. 

The Roman Government was, as a general rule, tolerant towards other 
creeds—it persecuted the Druids, perhaps for their political inter- 
ference as well as their human sacrifices, and elsewhere, too, the motive 
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was usually political. Nor was Roman religion animated by a missionary 
spirit which looked for converts among the natives of those regions 
where Roman arms—or Roman business men—penetrated. But though 
there was this latitude, it was still necessary, as under the old system, to 
conciliate the gods by performing certain acts of ritual; ‘religious theory 
is the individual’s concern, ritual the state’s’ (cf. Cicero, De Divinat. ii. 
33; De Nat. Deor. ii. 3). Even Seneca, who despised these rites, felt 
compelled to say, ‘Quae omnia sapiens servabit tanquam legibus iussa, 
non tanquam diis grata.’ With the inclusion of the Emperor in the 
pantheon, a political was added to a religious obligation, with important 
consequences for Jews and from A.D. 50 for Christians. 

The growth of any new society, whether commercial, political, or 
religious, was carefully watched by the imperial government, which 
issued its licence only to those whose motives and objects were approved, 
and whose meetings were not held in secret. Under the Empire collegia 
were rarely allowed to form, as we see from Pliny’s letters to Trajan 
(34 and 96), and in the Digest (iii. 4. 1) we have the definite statement, 
‘neque collegium neque . . . corpus passim omnibus habere conceditur. 
Collegia certa sunt, quorum corpus senatusconsultis atque constitu- 
tionibus principum confirmatum est,’ and on the tituli of societies are 
found phrases as ‘quibus ex S(enatus) C(onsultis) coire licet’. Their 
objects were mainly charitable like those of modern friendly societies— 
‘non ad turbas et ad inlicitos coetus sed ad sustinendam tenuiorum in- 
opiam’. As early as 186 B.C. very stringent measures had been taken 
against the Bacchanalia, and again in 139 B.c. Jews had suffered one of 
their recurrent banishments from Rome because of their missionary 
activities which were in such contrast with Roman feeling and were fed 
by the constant persecution to which the Jews in the second century were 
subjected by the Seleucid kings. 

It was only natural that the early Christians should be confused with 
the Jews—there is a fragment of Tacitus quoted by Sulpicius Severus 
(Chron. ii. 30. 6) which marks the connexion between the two in the 
minds of contemporary writers—‘at contra alii et Titus ipse evertendum 
in primis templum censebant quo plenius Judaeorum et Christianorum 
religio tolleretur; quippe has religiones, licet contrarias sibi, isdem tamen 
ab auctoribus profectas ; Christianos ex Judaeis exstitisse; radice sublata, 
stirpem facile perituram.’ It has been estimated that there were from 
five to seven million Jews in the Empire, forming nearly 7 per cent. of 
its population, and their relations with the State were always compli- 
cated. In 161 B.C. a treaty of friendship had been made with the 
Hasmonaean Kingdom of the Maccabees; from Julius Caesar (Josephus, 
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Antiq. xiv. 10) they secured privileges which later recognized their right 
to meet on the Sabbath and feast-days, to settle their private religious 
disputes, to be excused from appearance in court on the Sabbath, and 
from taking part in the imperial birthday ceremonies, provided that in 
their own synagogues they prayed for the Emperor’s welfare. When so 
much was allowed them it was only natural that others should feel jealous, 
especially the Greek communities who initiated the agelong habit of 
‘pogroms’ by an attack on them in Alexandria about a.p. 38, and gover- 
nors in Eastern provinces, most of all Egypt, must have wished them all 
back in Palestine at each outbreak of disorder or occurrence of friction 
for which the Jews were really held responsible, even if they were not 
always the aggressors. 

Even the central government was not without its share of trouble— 
Pompey had brought large numbers to Rome as slaves after his Eastern 
wars; in A.D. 19 Tiberius banished 4,000 Jews and Egyptians to Sardinia 
where they were to help, so the official account stated, in the suppression 
of brigandage, but if that task and the bad climate killed them off—vile 
damnum laconically says the historian. ‘The Emperor Gaius, with his pro- 
pensity for doing the wrong thing, stirred upahornet’s nest by his religious 
tactlessness, but the root of the trouble was political as far as Alexandria, 
its chief seat, was concerned, and was due to the rivalry of the Greek and 
Jewish population in that swarming city; his timely death perhaps post- 
poned for thirty years the outbreak of the Jewish War. Under Claudius 
we find a contradiction; he restored their religious privileges and inter- 
vened to protect their rights as citizens, but later he forbade them to meet 
and vetoed their associations, dissolving them in much the same way as 
political parties on the Continent are dissolved in the interests of the 
totalitarian state. His respect for Roman religion and his antiquarian 
zeal tolerated nothing that seemed to menace it, and in A.D. 49 occurred 
that expulsion of the Jews which finds its echo in the Acts of the Apostles 
and was the means by which St. Paul met Aquila and Priscilla, ‘because 
that Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from Rome’ (c. 
xviii. 2). In the life of Claudius by Suetonius (c. 25) there is a much-dis- 
puted phrase, probably referring to this same event—‘Judaeos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumulantes Roma expulit.’ However ‘Chresto’ be 
interpreted, for some would retain it as the name of a slave and others 
regard it as a mistaken form of ‘Christo’, it may be assumed that 
the capital was visited by Christians whose activity spurred the Jews 
to enrol converts and even led to internal dissensions among the 
Jews themselves. Under Nero there is the same sort of evidence 
for their unpopularity, but the interest of Poppaea, the Emperor’s 
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wife, in their beliefs was sufficient to guarantee them while she lived 
from actual molestation. 

It is probable that Christianity came to Rome through the influence 
of converts from the great cities of the East, for ‘sojourners of Rome’ 
are mentioned as present in Jerusalem at Pentecost, or of travellers 
passing along the main roads or over the Mediterranean, rather than 
through the efforts of any one man. The tradition which associates the 
name of St. Peter with the foundation there of a Christian community 
as early as A.D. 42 or 44 is practically broken down by the absence of 
any reference to that apostle in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (written 
between A.D. 55 and 57), but there can be little doubt that St. Peter at 
some time worked in Rome (1 Pet. v. 13) and there was, of course, a 
substantial congregation at the time St. Paul wrote. It is probable that 
he reached Rome after his adventurous voyage about A.D. 60, being 
greeted by Christians as soon as he landed in Italy, and if the Epistle 
to the Philippians is from Rome, as seems most likely, he found even in 
the Emperor’s household and among the troops adherents of the faith 
(Phil. i. 13; iv. 22). There is also a traditional story that the wife of 
Aulus Plautius, Governor of Britain, became a convert; Tacitus only 
mentions that Pomponia Graecina was accused superstitionis externae 
which may refer to Judaism) but was acquitted (Amn. xiii. 32). 

The relations of St. Paul with the Roman authorities at once contradict 
the still fairly common opinion that the government did nothing else but 
persecute the Christians; the evidence is quite the other way, and the 
author of Acts insists on the friendliness of the officials and the protec- 
tion they gave to the apostle when the Jews were so anxious to use the 
secular arm to get rid of a religious opponent as at Thessalonica (Acts 
xvii. 7). Gallio, the legate of Achaea ‘who cared for none of these things’, 
so far from being indifferent to religion (he was the brother of Seneca 
the philosopher), was acute enough to see through the Jewish intrigue 
and refused to allow the civil law to be made their tool (xviii. 12); 
Claudius Lysias rescued him at Jerusalem (xxiii. 10) and protected him 
with a surprisingly large escort on his way to Caesarea. Though Felix 
the governor detained him for two years, yet his life was safe, and he cer- 
tainly received fair hearing and justice from Festus and Agrippa (xxvi.32). 
His Roman citizenship stood him in good stead more than once, and the 
Roman centurion intervened on board ship to protect him in the crisis of 
the wreck. How was it then that Roman officials were not hostile to the 
faith as preached by St. Paul, and yet four years after his arrival in Rome 
we have definite evidence for widespread animosity against the Chris- 
tians (odium humani generis: Tac. Ann. xv. 44)? 
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This was partly due to the difference of feeling between the provinces 
and the capital, for in the latter they were undoubtedly confused with 
the Jews to whose unpopularity Juvenal bears witness (xiv. 96-106); it 
was the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 that began to make the distinction 
clear in the popular mind; the aloofness of the Christians and their con- 
stant denunciation of pagan worship prejudiced them before the people, 
while the government suspected their loyalty and was inclined to pro- 
ceed against them as collegia illicita. ‘Their meetings at night or in the 
early morning gave rise to every sort of misrepresentation, for which 
there may have been some ground when we remember the strictures 
which St. Paul passed upon the conduct of some of the converts at 
Corinth (1 Cor. xi) and the reference in the Epistle of Jude, v. 12; the 
undoubted appeal of both Christianity and Judaism to women stirred 
up hostility to them in the upper classes, while slaves in the household 
also felt the attraction of the new creed, which offered them in its meet- 
ings a chance to regain their self-respect; St. Paul, however, did not 
advocate the abolition of slavery, but at least seems to have suggested 
that if slaves had the opportunity to gain their freedom they should do 
so (1 Cor. vii. 21). Plutarch echoes popular feeling—‘A wife should 
have no friends but those of her husband, and as the gods are the first 
of friends, she should know no gods but those whom her husband 
adores. Let her shut the door then against idle religions and foreign 
superstitions.’ Consequently the Christians were looked upon as respon- 
sible for every sort of mishap, as their standoffish attitude in the very 
sociable pagan world created much prejudice—‘Pluvia defit, causa 
Christiani.’ “There’s a drought, blame the Christians!’ (St. Augustine, 
De Civ. Dei, ii. 3), though they protested their loyalty to the State, 
basing their attitude on Christ’s injunction in St. Mark xii. 17, and on 
the express command in 1 Peter ii. 13, ‘Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake,’ while they never shirked the 
obligations of citizenship. 

Roman historians have no very polite terms for them—Pliny’s super- 
stitio prava immodica is matched by Suetonius’ superstitionis novae et 
maleficae, or by ‘Tacitus’ exitiabilis superstitio, and his ascription to 
them of flagitia of every sort. This description occurs in his account of 
the Neronian persecution which has always fascinated men from its 
supposed connexion with the fire of Rome in A.D. 64 and the deaths of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Tacitus gives a short sketch of the growth of the 
new religion, mentioning, alone among Roman historians, the name of 
Pontius Pilate, and then in an ambiguous way couples the Christians 
with the incendiaries; Professor Momigliano argues that Tacitus did 
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not believe them guilty of having caused the fire, but only of the crime of 
being Christians. Suetonius, the other primary authority, does not 
couple the two facts together, so whether the Christians were treated as 
scapegoats by the Emperor or not, persecuted they certainly were with 
inhuman cruelty, being torn to pieces, crucified, or set on fire in Nero’s 
gardens before his eyes, until popular hatred turned to popular sym- 
pathy (Amn. xv. 44; Suet. Nero, xvi). 

It seems unlikely that the Neronian persecution spread far outside 
Rome, or if it did, that it lasted for any length of time, nor for the next 
twenty-five years or more was there any authorized repression of 
Christianity, in spite of Vespasian’s well-known aversion from Jews and 
philosophers. Not until about A.D. 95 in the reign of Domitian was there 
any renewal, and then it was comparatively limited in its scope and mild 
in its execution—indeed, our evidence for any at all is very scanty, 
although Fathers of the Church, Eusebius and Tertullian, link in one 
execration the names of Nero and Domitian. The latter emperor aimed 
at the suppression of foreign cults and insisted on the worship of his 
own image, with the result that we hear of the execution of one Antipas 
in Pergamos (Revelation ii. 13) ‘where Satan’s seat is’—a reference 
to the great altar of Zeus—and of Flavius Clemens in Rome, for sacri- 
lege. More important is the fact that probably from this date the govern- 
ment began to take serious notice of the Christians whose numbers must 
have greatly increased, especially in Asia Minor; to inquire into their 
beliefs; and to consider them guilty of ‘sacrilege’ if they refused to 
acknowledge the State religion, from which they were becoming more 
and more estranged, and carry out the prescribed ritual with its emphasis, 
so repugnant to them, on the divinity of the Emperor. 

It is not long before the question becomes serious for at least one pro- 
vincial governor, Pliny, in whose province of Bithynia Christianity had 
long been established. In A.D. 112 he wrote to the Emperor Trajan for his 
instructions following the issue of the edict forbidding clubs and secret 
societies; the letter is too long to quote in full here, but it is most illumin- 
ating and gives a picture of the growing centralization and bureaucracy of 
the Empire, of a rather fussy governor, lacking in initiative and searching 
for precedents when confronted by a newsituation. In his letter he stated 
that he had not hitherto been present at investigations concerned with 
Christians and was doubtful whether they should be punished, whether 
age should make any distinction, or pardon be granted for a recantation. 
Should they be punished merely for being Christians? Some of them 

were executed after questioning, a punishment merited by their in- 
flexibility and contumacious obstinacy, others who were Roman citizens 
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were being sent to Rome. An anonymous information led to some 
persecutions, but the accused on venerating the Emperor’s image were 
released. The Christians declared that the sum total of their guilt was 
that before dawn on definite days they met to sing hymns and worship 
Christ, and bound themselves to keep certain commands (probably, 
that is, the last five commandments); their previous custom of taking 
a meal in common had been discontinued after the Emperor’s edict 
about clubs. This information he had gained from two ‘deaconesses’ 
after torture. Pliny ended by saying that all ages, classes, and sexes 
were concerned, and that the infection of this superstition had spread 
from the towns to the villages and fields. Trajan’s reply was brief, to 
the point, and—fortunately for the Christians—inconsistent—he refused 
to make a general edict; ‘Don’t hunt out Christians; if accused and con- 
victed, they must be punished; allow them to recant if they want to; 
pay no attention to anonymous information.’ Henceforth the Roman 
government considered the Christians outside the law, but its applica- 
tion was singularly spasmodic, for there seems to have been no general 
repression, and the death of the most distinguished martyr of the reign, 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who met his fate in Rome in A.D. 115, was 
possibly due to other causes which had a more local origin. 

The government under the Antonine emperors (A.D. 138-80) prob- 
ably did little at first to check by active suppression the spread of the 
Christian faith, but it was forced out of its semi-acquiescence by the 
numerous popular outbreaks which disturbed the peace, particularly of 
the Eastern provinces, one of which may have been responsible for the 
arrest of Ignatius. It was here that emperor-worship originated and 
here the city mobs were loudest in their protestations of loyalty to the 
Emperor, as were the lazzaroni in Bourbon Naples, consequently here 
was indignation fiercest against those who refused this worship, here 
popular fury kindled to white heat. Its most notable victim was the 
Bishop of Smyrna, Polycarp, in A.D. 165, but the persecuting mania 
spread to the West, and similar scenes of cruelty were witnessed at Lyons 
in Gaul, where the governor gave way before the violence of the crowd. 
Lyons, it will be recalled, was one of the first places in the West to have 
an altar to Augustus, a hundred and eighty years before. No charge of 
disloyalty could be laid against the victims, for one of St. Paul’s persis- 
tent injunctions had been for them to obey the secular authorities, and 
both Tertullian and Justin Martyn emphasize the allegiance they always 
paid to the State; only in the fifth century did one sect refuse to do 
military service. Justin himself was executed in Rome in A.D. 163 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
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There is but one reference to Christianity in the ‘Meditations’ of the 
Stoic emperor, in which the refusal of the Christians to take active part 
in the worship of the gods is characterized as ‘downright stubbornness’ ; 
modern scholars unanimously declare that this is a later interpolation, 
but there was already growing up a polemical literature about the new 
religion. Justin Martyr about a.p. 148 had written an Apology for 
Christians, while thirty years later Celsus in his True Word had made a 
slashing attack on them, exposing with skill and learning as well as 
sarcasm the miraculous and unlikely parts of the Gospel, and preaching 
in a time when barbarian invasions were threatening, a religious 
nationalism opposed to the internationalism of Christianity. “There is 
no blame to be attached to the Jews for holding to their law; but blame 
does fall on those who desert their own traditions and play at Judaism... 
the Christians are thus wrong to follow the teaching of Jesus; they are 
not a national unity like the Jews.’ (Celsus, ap. Origen, v. 35. 41, trans. 
Glover). Celsus too was not without a touch of snobbery, for he ‘dismissed 
the Christian church as an association of the baker, the fuller and the 
slave on the verandah’. A little later than Celsus come two apologists— 
Minucius Felix in his Octavius managed to defend his faith without a 
single reference in it to Christ, while Tertullian (born A.D. 150), a 
native of Carthage, so far from merely defending Christianity, made 
a fiery attack on the whole pagan system. With these writers begins that 
long line of Christian Fathers whose erudite works so often combine 
prolixity and obscurity but who can display with a worthy pride such 
names as St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. 

After Marcus the Church underwent many a trial—Septimius Severus 
(A.D. 202), Decius (A.D. 249), Diocletian (A.D. 303), all strove with the 
full power of the Empire to exterminate the sect, and not until after 
A.D. 313 by the Edict of Milan was the victory gained when Constantine 
by a shrewd stroke of diplomacy secured for himself political support 
and the odour of sanctity. 
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‘HYSTERON-PROTERON’ 
By w. Ww. C. DUNLOP 


HE inversion, or, as I prefer to call it, the apparent inversion, 

of the order of events in time is a phenomenon frequently en- 
countered in the reading of Greek and Latin authors. I suppose the 
case which is first encountered by most of us is the famous ‘moriamur 
et in media arma ruamus’ of Virgil, Aen. ii. 353. 

This the schoolboy renders ‘let us die, and let us rush into the midst 
of their weapons’. Then, having got so far, he is perplexed by the 
inevitable reflection that dead men do not rush: and his teacher kindly 
explains that Virgil has here ‘inverted the order of time’: that this is a 
case of ‘Hysteron-proteron’, ‘putting the cart before the horse’. This is 
not an explanation but an impertinence. Why should Virgil be charged 
with carelessness at best, with perversity at worst? Would the expositor 
himself, save in the way of the most casual conversation, say, ‘let us 
inform him, and let us write him a letter’? And if not, would he write 
it? More, would he let it stand if he were writing a poem? And if he 
would not, would Virgil let it stand as one of the ten lines on which he 
used to ‘lavish all the golden day’? I think not. I prefer to think we 
have not rightly understood the passage. 

The et does not couple: it identifies. There is no question of time- 
sequence at all; for there are not two separate events. The sense is not 
‘let us (first) die and (thereafter, being dead) let us rush into the press 
of arms’. It is ‘let us die! ay, let us rush’, &c. The onset is, amounts to, 
the death. There is no Hysteron-proteron at all, nor any need to puzzle 
the poor pupil with a non-existent bogy. Virgil is, in fact, writing sense, 
not nonsense. 

Let us take a few more instances. The great tragedians are not un- 
commonly accused of violation of the order of occurrence—with results 
hardly flattering to their reputation for logic and for common sense, 
as the passages are usually explained. 

Consider Hec. 762: toUtév trot’ Etexov Kagepov 2avns Uo. This 
is not ‘him I bare, and carried him beneath my girdle’—birth first, preg- 
nancy afterwards, in reversal of the true time-order—It is ‘him I bare— 
yea, I carried him’, &c. There is one concept, not two: there is no ‘order’ 
to reverse. 

Very similar is El. (E) 969: yap viv, EOpewe KaTEKEV; 
one concept again. Motherhood in the full sense is one act, of which 
we are shown two aspects: no time-order is involved at all. 
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Another case of inverted order is said to be found in Hec. 266: keivn yao 
dAcotv viv és Tpoiav T° &ye1. Helen ‘slew him (Achilles), and drew 
him to Troy’. It is of course true that the ‘drawing to Troy’ preceded 
the ‘slaying’. But I still see no time-inversion. The “drawing to Troy’ 
involved, meant, was the ‘slaying’. This was in the legend: it was 
known in advance to Achilles himself as we learn from various sources, 
most unmistakably perhaps from his reply to the prophecy of his horse 
Balios in T. 421: €U vU To1 ofAa Kai atrrds, or EvOKA’ So 
here again it is not legitimate to speak of reversal of the order. The true 
sense of Hec. 266 is: ‘She was his slayer: yea, she drew him to Troy. 

Now consider, perhaps a more difficult case, I. T. 709: & ouvyxv- 
vayé kai ouvextpageis guoi. This looks at first sight like an actual 
inversion. To share a man’s hunting is not (it may be argued) to share 
his rearing. Yet not even here do I admit Hysteron-proteron. Pylades 
shared Orestes’ rearing first, his hunting afterwards? True: so we 
should think, following our modern lines. But where does the process 
of ouvextpépecAat end? Not necessarily in infancy. Hunting is a part of 
the education of a heroic prince. The true sense may well be: ‘O sharer 
of my hunting, ay, fellow of my nurturing (or schooling).’ 

I should not care to deny that U. 1. does occur. But I can think of 
but one case which does not yield at once to such treatment as I have 
indicated. I refer to Statius, Silv. i. 5. 53. ‘cui non ire lacu pigrosque 
exsolvere amictus suadeat?’ Getting into a bath is not identical with 
taking off one’s clothes. We usually undress first: so it may be urged 
that here, if anywhere, we have real distortion of the order of events. 

But is ire lacu to get into a bath? Is it not rather, like ‘it clamor caelo’, 
‘the cry mounts up toward the heaven’? The acts are envisaged as 
simultaneous: there is, once again, no ‘order’, and therefore no reversal: 
the visitor feels tempted to move toward the pool, casting off as he moves 
his hampering garments. So I should explain this, my last instance. 


Note.—A friend thus criticizes my theory. (1) ‘Even we can say “let 
us die! let us rush’ . . . without offence. (2) For some reason we feel 
that the ‘‘and’’ makes a difference: but why ascribe that feeling to Virgil? 
(3) Again, 7 p’ E6pewe ké&rrexev is a Hysteron-proteron: but why not? Why 
should the earlier thing be mentioned first? I see no need for an identify- 
ing sense of Kai.’ 

To this I should reply: (1) Admitted: but my whole point is that 
Virgil does not say it. (2) But why not, if as I maintain, we get a 
better sense by doing so? Why, again, if such ascription is not generally 
made (and not only by English readers), is the passage commented on 
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at all? (3) Because such is the norm in all languages of which I know 

enough to judge. Logic is international: that Hysteron-proteron is 

commented on by ancient critics seems to me to indicate that departure 

from time-order was by them felt to be a deviation from a recognizedly 

normal usage. My critic’s view would be strengthened by citation of an 

instance or instances of Hysteron-proteron from a modern author (the 

only one I can think of is Prior’s ‘T’ll kiss your hands, and visit London’, 

which is obviously reducible on my theory). The classics are usually 

logical: why should we suppose that they, and they only, are guilty of 

an occasional irrational departure? 
The Imperial Dictionary’s instance of Hysteron-proteron is ‘valet | 

atque vivit’: ‘he is well and lives’. And so Webster. This yields 

to my theory. The (Shorter) O.E.D. gives two instances; and both . 

(though I have not access to their contexts) seem to indicate a certain 

scepticism on the subject of Hysteron-proteron’s occurrence. 


Solution to Crossword No. 17. 
‘A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY’ 


2 


4 


= 


AIL Ptls|e 
|U;AIM 
RP 
IP BIA 


Notes: The quotation is the well-known line from the Pervigilium Veneris, the theme 
and metre of which are suggested by the title, taken from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. 


Across: 1. Anagram. 12. Virgil, Ecl.i.1. 32. See Juv. vi. 489. 37. Anagram. 


Down: 1. Anagram. 2. See derivation of ‘rivalis’. 4. Virgil’s Copa. 10. Lucr. 
v. 736. 23. See Ov. Am. iii, El. 6. 30. Quicumque. 


T.W.M. 


Correct Solutions have been received from the Rev. A. R. Millbourn, Colston’s 
School, Stapleton, Bristol: the Misses Arrowsmith and Robertson, King’s Norton: 
the Rev. A. Snell, Kelham Theological College: H. S., Tonbridge School. 
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LATIN CROSSWORD—PROPER NAMES 


5 6 |7 Is 10 
11 12 3 
5 16 ‘| 
18 19 20 
21 Pe 23 24 
25 26 29 
31 32. 13334 
36 38 
139 0 41 
42 |43 44 45 
46 47 |48 149 
50 51 


Most, but not all, of the proper names used in this Crossword are to be found in Lempriere’s Classical 
Readers are invited to send their solutions to the joint-Editor at the City of London School, 
E.C. 4. ‘selection of names of solvers will be published with the solution in the next number. 


CLUES 


_ACROSS: 1. There is no evidence that Anti-Phat was invented by the stout daughter of this people’s 
ing. 11. Eve would not have 79 ted this king (gen.). 14. ‘— Bacchus amat’ (Tibullus, not G. K. C.). 
15. Centaurs’ snowy home. &. Hescuies regarded most of his adversaries as this. 18 and 39. A 
royal em 20 rev. oe a a donkey at each end of his rope. 21 and 17. Cacus’ address. 23. 


shirt busi (dat.). 24 -_ 24 rev. Comic poet who seemed to be treading on thin 

ice. 25. — festival nA with mass. Called by a Christian Father the Mother of Supersti- 
tion. 30. When ag was a fire he dashed *, 4 Palladium. . Snug! (acc.) 34. Last observation 
in Icarus’ log? . Mother of one whose feet became ent: led i in a vine. 37. See 44. 38. See 13. 
ee rev. ‘Avitus po cum — fundus.’ 41. and 44 rev. How = regarded the suitors. 42 rev. 
a for Thisbe (acc.). 44 and 37 rev. The schoolboys’ .— 5. Macedonian senators 

. Any dangerous spot. 50. They drank horse- 51. Whom did Antigone 


oe *Thy Husband walks the paths of upper air: He comes to teeny with thee three hours’ space’ 
(dat.). 2. Epithet for Perseus. 3. Her loquacity = y Jupiter. Their feathers made — 
for the Muses. 5. Said to be son of Moon and Air. 6. Here was a =m." clue (last letter missing). 
Princess of this town in Crete was dipped into the sea a arope’send. 8. Half the owner of a trating 
tomb. if Did Roman children say grace to her? 10. This island was an asylum for criminals (gen.) 
12. Epithet for Bacchantes (acc.). 13 and 38. Symbolic being whose protection was sought for a newly- 
born child by striking the threshold with an axe. 17. Her husband took her for a 31 so she threw herself 
into the sea. 109. Dares his opponent (dat.). 22. Remark by 1 dn.’s husband? 27. Bankes. 28. Dr. 
Blackfoot’s mother. 29. Any Miu se (gen.) ) 32 toy crushed him with a rock. 33. Took part 
in first Gold Rush. 6 "I deserve to tuddied, the wolves saw me first (ab.). 43 and 42. Sg ae 
of 47, 48, and 49. A buckler. . M. 
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*The Foundations of Roman Italy. By JosHuaA WHatmMoucH. London: 
Methuen, 1937. Pp. xviii+-420, 12 plates, 8 maps, and 148 text illustra- 
tions. 25s. 


There is general agreement that from Neolithic times the main stock of the inhabitants 
of Italy was of the so-called Mediterranean race, and that this remained the main stock 
through the ages, absorbing and assimilating the numerous invaders of the country— 
those that came over the Alps and brought the use of bronze and iron represented 
respectively by the Terramara and Villanovan civilizations ; those from Asia Minor, the 
Etruscans; and those who came sporadically from Illyria across the Adriatic. Yet no 
trace is left of the language that this Italian stock must have spoken before the first of 
those intruders came: for Professor Whatmough tells us (p. 118) that ‘it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the languages of ancient Italy were transmitted from a source 
somewhere north of the Alps’, and no inscriptions, if we except the definitely intrusive 
Etruscan, have been found in any dialect that does not belong to the Indo-European 
group. Even the most obscure, the Northern and Southern ‘East Italic’ group, contains 
‘nothing that might not be Indo-European, much that seems as if it could hardly be 
anything else, and a little that suggests very strongly an Illyrian dialect’ (p. 107). Thus, 
though there is no evidence, except the discovery of one terramara near Taranto, that 
any of the northern invaders unassimilated reached farther south than Latium, we must 
believe that their languages were stronger than they, and in one form or another im- 
posed themselves upon the whole peninsula. Yet the causes that led to the supremacy 
of Latin remain obscure. 

The inherent difficulties in the way of bringing the subject within the bounds of a 
single volume have perhaps hardly been met in the best way in Professor Whatmough’s 
book. Four introductory chapters make indeed a definite and successful effort to show 
the wood; but the next thirteen devote rather too much attention to the trees, treating 
the different divisions of the country separately each from the point of view of the 
archaeological and linguistic remains, a plan that involves considerable repetition, and 
also a kind of chronological see-saw which is apt to be confusing. Finally the book is 
wound up by two chapters on ‘Religion, Literature, and Government’ and on ‘The 
Unification of Italy’. 

To some extent the author’s learning has stood in his way, and he has not realized 
the probable limitations of the readers of what after all purports to be an introduction 
to the subject. The book would have been better if it had been shorter—or longer. 
There is too much—or too little—linguistic detail ; perhaps too little if the reader is an 
expert in comparative philology, but, if he knows nothing of the subject, decidedly too 
much. What use is it to tell the ignorant reader that ‘ the proper names of the district 
(Liguria) are Indo-European, e.g. Comberanea, Porcobera, Berigiema, Bergalei, 
Binelius, Bormiae, Stoniceli, Lemuris, Lebriemelus, Tutimilium, Roudelius, Quia- 
melius, and many others. Not only that, Berigiema and Roudelius, for example, cannot 
be Italic; Porcobera and Bormiae can be neither Italic nor Keltic’ (p. 130). Unless the 
reader knows the characteristics of Italic and Keltic this display of learning will not 
help him to assess the validity of the conclusion presented, viz. that Ligurian is a 
distinct Indo-European dialect. 

In a less degree the same objection may be brought against the archaeological evi- 
dence: there is more than a taste and not a full helping. 

The illustrations add something to the value of the archaeological part of the book, 
and the maps are excellent. Each chapter, moreover, has an excellent bibliography 
for those who are stirred to desire an answer to the riddles they find in the text. 

In conclusion we cannot refrain from remarking that while the journalist or the 
mere man of science may be forgiven for being beguiled by the first three letters into 
thinking that ‘protagonist’ means ‘advocate’, a philologist ought to have a better 
appreciation of the value of the fourth letter. 5.2 2. 
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*Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Volume I, Part II. The Newnham Davis 
Coins in the Wilson Collection, Marischal College, Aberdeen. London: 
Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and Spink & Son. 1936. 


This catalogue, the work of Mr. E. S. G. Robinson, keeps up in its fourteen plates the 
high standard of photography and reproduction attained in the parts of the Sylloge 
that have already appeared. 


** Five Men: Character Studies from the Roman Empire. By M. P. CHaAR.Es- 
worTH. Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1936. Pp. viiit+-170. 8s. 6d. 


In the Martin Lectures at Oberlin College Mr. Charlesworth has given a cross-section 
of official and private life during the first century A.D. by describing the careers of a 
native ruler (Agrippa I of Judaea), a philosopher (Musonius Rufus), an adventurer 
(Josephus), and an administrator (Agricola); he has also drawn a composite picture of 
the merchant of the time. These five portraits painted in bright colours, against the 
rather flamboyant background of the Early Empire, make the subjects and the age live; 
Mr. Charlesworth has a lively style, an eye for the weaknesses of his sitters, and a plea- 
sant touch of irony. In Agrippa and Josephus we see episodes in Roman history from 
a new angle; Musonius is an enlightened advocate of many reforms in advance of his 
age, philosophy combined with high-class journalism and ‘uplift’; the chapter on 
Agricola contains an interesting section illustrating the effect of the Roman occupation 
on Celtic Britain by its survivals in the Welsh language. Biography is a stimulating 
way of studying history, and in these sketches, delightfully free from constitutional 
niceties or military wrangles, the young student especially will find exciting reading. 


**Marcus Agrippa. By F. A. Wricut. London: Routledge, 1937. Pp. 268, 
8 illust. 1os. 6d. 


Professor Wright is to be thanked for this convenient collection of what is known 
about Octavian’s great lieutenant. From the very nature of the man it was impossible 
that there should be anything novel to say about him, but it is convenient to have 
his achievements disentangled from those of others, and it is fitting that due credit 
should be given to the one who was in truth the noblest Roman of them all. To him 
more than any one else Augustus owed his final victory, and few monarchs have had 
the good fortune to have such an utterly unambitious, and self-effacing assistant to 
support them. Augustus’s own position is a tribute to Agrippa’s military and administra- 
tive ability, the buildings that still survive are a monument to the enduring nature of 
his architectural work, and the fact that in an age of scandal none was ever attached to 
his name is the best evidence of his outstanding character. 

The book is valuable as a picture of Augustan Rome from a pleasantly unfamiliar 
point of view, and welcome as a record of a truly great Roman. 


*Historical and Geographical Sources used by Silius Italicus. By J. Nicov. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. Pp. 178. 12s. 6d. 


** Roman Satire. Its Outlook on Social — By J. Wicut Durr. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 205. 10s. 6d. 

Those who know Dr. Wight Duff's spall History of Rome will welcome this publica- 

tion of his lectures on Roman satire delivered last year on the Sather Foundation in the 

University of California. The book is in the main an historical survey of the develop- 

ment of Roman satire in terms of its objects, prefaced by a general consideration of 
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satire as a literary form. Dr. Duff takes satire in a broad enough sense to include 
Phaedrus, the Apocolocyntosis of Claudius, Martial, and Petronius alongside of the 
professed satirists, and he casts more than a glance at the lampoons of Catullus (though 
he does not mention the Catalepton of Virgil). He grapples triumphantly with the frag- 
mentary Lucilius and has much to say of the Menippean satires of Varro. His review of 
the Greek forerunners of Roman satire is neat and judicious and leads to the appropriate 
conclusion that if satura tota nostra est is on the face of it too bold a claim it does at least 
contain the truth that Rome innovated satire as a separate literary genre. The chapter 
on Horace would have gained from more deliberate discussion of Horace’s conception 
of satire and its status as literature ; for Horace is the true centre of any survey of Roman 
satire; conscious of literary tradition in a way in which no other Roman satirist was, 
he took stock of satire and even tried to prescribe rules for its composition. What 
Dr. Duff has to say about Trimalchio’s dinner-party and Juvenal is particularly good; 
but he notes Juvenal’s lack of proportion in castigating sins great and small without 
mentioning the Stoic view that all sins are equal and without doing justice to Satire 
xiii, which Mr. Sikes has classed ‘among the noblest sayings of Stoicism’. Mr. Duff 
has a happy facility in quoting from modern literature, and he wears his scholarship 
lightly. The versions with which his pages are sprinkled, though by no means all equal 
in felicity, add much to the book’s attractiveness. R. W. M. 


**Horace: Three Phases of His Influence. By P. F. Satntonce, L. G. BurceE- 
viN, H. GrirFitH. Cambridge: University Press, for Chicago University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 120. 4s. 6d. 


These three lectures, given at Mount Holyoke College, in celebration of the bi- 
millennium of Horace’s birth, have for their subjects the Influence of Horace on Ron- 
sard and Montaigne, the Horatian Concept of Rural Felicity in English Literature, and 
the Horatian Strain in Literary Criticism. Without contributing anything particularly 
striking or original each lecturer deals with his subject adequately, the first two illus- 
trating their points with quotations off the beaten track and bringing a certain freshness 
to their essays. There is a pleasant comparison between the ages of Horace and Queen 
Anne, pertinent quotations from Matthew Prior, and a pleasant air throughout of 
learning (not too deep) gracefully worn. 


*Cumaean Gates. By W. F. JacKSON KniGuT. Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. 7s. 6d. 


This excellent and most interesting work of scholarship held the writer enthralled, and 
he would give much to have a tenth part of the author’s knowledge. The book attempts 
to disinter the buried folk-lore of the six books of Virgil and to collate it with folk-lore 
from various parts of the world, the Melanesian Islands, Old Greece and Troy, and 
Crete. It applies the methods of the Golden Bough to a very interesting subject and 
attempts to prove that the sixth book of Virgil is a poetical essay on initiation into a 
religious mystery. The author, at any rate, is to be congratulated on living in his 
scholar’s paradise which is so admirably furnished with all things bright and beautiful, 
but the writer of these humble lines flatly refuses to accept a conclusion which em- 
braces the sixth book of Virgil, the Temptation in the Wilderness of the Gospels, and 
the metaphorical maze referred to by Gonzalo in The Tempest. One is tempted to 
consider a book like this, when it overreaches itself in trying to prove too much, in the 
light of that magnificent and final reductio ad absurdum of all such efforts ; the character 
of Casaubon in Middlemarch. Doubtless there are universal myths, but to find the 
pattern on the principle that the letter ‘ M ’ is found in Macedon and Monmouth is 
straining the credulity of the unlettered. H.G.A. 


*Plato’s Cosmology: the Timaeus of Plato, translated with a running com- 
mentary. By FRANCIS MACDONALD CornForD. London: Kegan Paul, 1937. 
Pp. xviii+376. 16s. 

Professor Comford has produced a book of great importance for the classical scholar, 

the student of the Middle Ages on which the Timaeus exercised such a profound 
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influence, and the modern philosopher interested in cosmological speculation. He 
rejects, for reasons that few are likely to dispute, Professor Taylor’s contention that the 
dialogue contains the views not of Plato but of a fifth-century Pythagorean, and sets 
himself in his commentary to explain the meaning of the dark sayings in which the 
dialogue abounds. On many of these (e.g. the grades of size in the primary bodies, 
the fish-trap) he sheds new light; and he always writes extraordinarily clearly whether 
the topic is astronomy or music, mathematics or anatomy, physics or ethics. His book 
in fact is a masterpiece of shrewd, straightforward exposition, and is no less indispens- 
able to the student, or to the school library, than the mass of learning in Professor 
Taylor’s commentary. 7. 


*Pervigilium Veneris. Edited by Str Cectt CLEMENTI. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1937. Pp. xi+269. ros. 6d. 

This is the third and considerably enlarged edition of Sir Cecil Clementi’s pleasant 
translation of and commentary on this beautiful poem of the decadence. To the 
facsimiles of the Codices Salmasianus and Thuaneus contained in the previous edition 
has been added a facsimile of the Codex Sannazarii, which is an authority at least as 
valuable as the others. The translation has been completely revised, and the changes 
are generally for the better. The introduction and commentary have both been 
enormously enlarged. In fact, to attach 250 pages of preface and comment to 10 pages 
of text and translation is rather to break the butterfly on the wheel. On the other hand, 
the volume makes an admirable introduction to palaeography for the young student, 
as the poem is simple, short and attractive enough to hold his attention, the manuscripts 
are limited to three and given in facsimile, and the introduction covers the art of textual 
criticism in an admirably intelligible manner. As to the resulting text—it is the fashion 
to treat the poem like a jig-saw puzzle, and at least Sir Cecil does less of this than his 
rivals. His arrangement may be correct; it is at any rate plausible. 


**Greek and Latin Compositions. By 1. F. SMepLey. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1936. Pp. x+116. 55. 


Teachers of the Classics owe a debt of gratitude to the affectionate care which prompted 
the collection and publication of these fair copies, written by one who was till recently 
Classical Master at Westminster. They are not ‘brilliancies’, which leave the reader 
filled with astonishment rather than with admiration, but, as befits the work of a scholar 
who was also a schoolmaster, though finished and polished to the highest degree, they 
yet remain within the comprehension of a Classical Sixth; and the form in which the 
Cambridge Press presents them is worthy of the copies; a dropped letter on p. 95 is 
the only blemish which my eyes have been able to detect. W. F. W. 


** Scenes from Sixth Form Life. By W.H.D. Rouse. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1935. Pp. 63. 2s. 6d. 
Those interested in the Direct Method, whether enthusiastic or sceptical should not fail 


to see this book in which Dr. Rouse prints a series of lessons with his Sixth Form 
as nearly verbatim as can reasonably be expected. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


***Latin Unseens for School Certificate. By C. H. St. L. Russett. London: 
Blackie, 1936. Pp. 182. 2s. 6d. 


We all know the perversity with which quite intelligent pupils, when faced with 
unseens, will throw to the winds the knowledge, observation, and judgement that they 
bring to bear on prepared translation. This book sets out to cure the fault. It begins 
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with some sixty pages of ‘Hints’; then follow a hundred and twenty passages of Latin 
selected chiefly from Ovid, Virgil, Livy, and Caesar, ‘of the same standard of difficulty 
and length as those set for the School Certificate’. (Actually they are rather harder and 
longer than those of recent examination practice.) 

To each passage has been given a heading in English providing a clear idea of the 
theme; sometimes indeed the heading is almost a précis of what follows. Meanings 
of unusual words and reminders of the ‘Hints’ are given below, and there follow foot- 
notes, mainly literary and historical, that are both lively and educative. 

The selections of any one author are grouped together in their original sequence; 
thus, especially in the case of the prose authors and in particular Caesar, with some 
amplification of the author’s brief note connecting each passage with the next, the book 
could be used for continuous reading. 

The ‘Hints’ are given under five headings: Grammar, Sense, Vocabulary, Scansion, 
the Heading of the piece and the Author. Under Grammar, the author shows how to 
apply logically the rules of syntax to the analysis of each sentence—find the principal 
verb—is it singular or plural ?—is there a noun in the nominative ?—can the verb have 
an object ?—or a dependent construction? The section on Sense shows how a great deal 
of help may be got from the order of words and clauses, from realizing the kinship of 
ideas connected by the copula, from parallelism of phrase, and so on. The selection 
of words in the Vocabulary is excellent. Scansion is limited to the elegiac couplet. 
Finally the part devoted to Heading and Author is mainly concerned with giving such 
an outline of the subject-matter of each author’s work as will help in the first-sight 
translation of a passage from it. 

In fact all that most of us have tried to instil orally is there, and a good deal more as 
well; more indeed than some might think advisable. For the mass of ‘notes’ and 
‘observations’ tends to obscure the main issue. Further, the set-out of the book is not 
helpful. 

The ‘Hints’ are intended to be learned as homework, and perhaps the study of the 
littera scripta will prove more effective than does listening to the spoken word, so often 
uttered in exasperation. However that may be, teachers, especially young teachers, at 
any rate will find the book interesting and stimulating. It is full of good stuff. 


***Civis Romanus. By J. M. CopBan and R. CoLesourn. London: Methuen, . 
1937. Pp. 128. 2s. 6d. 


Teachers on the outlook for a Reader to supplement the Latin course for the first two 
years should not fail to examine this book. It begins with the simplest subject—object 
—verb sentences involving the first and second declensions and the present active of 
the first and second conjugations. Further regular accidence is gradually introduced, 
and soon the simplest subordinate clauses (ubi, si, quod, postquam) appear. About 
half-way through relatives and interrogatives begin to be used, and by the end the pupil 
has become acquainted with the fundamental subjunctive constructions. The book 
is so arranged that where it is not possible to find time to read the whole, all the gram- 
mar and vocabulary involved can be covered by the study of the odd-numbered pieces. 

The vocabulary is well selected; pupils who have mastered it will have one difficulty 
the less to meet in the sterner reading of later years. The subject-matter is excellent. 
War and its accompaniments have their place, but it is on the civilian activities, life in 
Rome, in the country, in the provinces, that stress is laid. Further, the authors have 
realized that while the form must be of suitable simplicity for youths of eleven or so, 
the content need not be insulting to their age. They present stuff for growing boys, 
not for babes and sucklings. Finally, the book is beautifully got up; paper, printing, 
and illustrations are all first-rate. 


***4 Book of Latin Translation. By L. W. P. Lewis and L. M. Sty.er. 
London: Heinemann, 1937. Pp. 239. 3s. 


This is an interesting book. It is intended to accompany a four-year course and is 
divided into four parts, presumably one for each year. Each of the first three parts 
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consists of (1) a series of short sentences, chiefly aphoristic in nature; (2) short con- 
tinuous passages; (3) a vocabulary. Part 4 is devoted to passages from authors of the 
‘golden’ and ‘silver’ ages. In no case does an excerpt occupy much more than half a 
page. 

The original feature is that all the reading is genuine Latin. ‘It is better’, they say, 
‘for the First-Year student to be translating even Non est auxilium flere . . . than 
Regina rosam puellae dat.’ 

It is of course quite possible to get beginners to learn the meaning of ‘Aequo animo 
poenam qui meruere ferunt’, which occurs on the first page, and the like, without their 
realizing how it comes to have that meaning. But by page 8 we have a short passage 
from Caesar’s Gallic War involving indirect statement, sub-oblique subjunctive, 
ablative absolute, deponent participle, and indirect question. The plea for reading 
original Latin as soon as possible is sound, but how many of us, even at the end of the 
first year, have classes sufficiently far forward to tackle such a passage ? 

A significant feature of the book is that out of 110 pages (the total of parts 1 and 2) 70 
are devoted to vocabularies containing well over 2,000 words. Clearly the authors are 
not advocates of the theory of ‘basic’ vocabulary. 

In schools where the classical tradition is strong and the Latin gets what rival 
masters regard as an unfair preponderance of time, this book will doubtless serve the 
purpose intended by its authors; in the ordinary secondary school it would better 
accompany years 2 to § than 1 to 4. 


*** Penultima Latina. By M. Kean. London: Blackie, 1936. Pp. 108. 1s. 3d. 


As a compendium of exercises in Latin Grammar, Translation, and Composition up 
to, and perhaps a little beyond, School Certificate requirements, this book has much to 
commend it. There are questions on accidence and syntax, short sentences for transla- 
tion into Latin, short unseens, and short continuous passages of English for Latin 
composition. In the English-into-Latin exercises italics are generously used to indicate 
‘snags’. A novel feature is a section of exercises on English derivatives from Latin; 
some teachers may like this. 

War and kindred topics are deliberately avoided throughout, a merit in schools where 
the curriculum allows sufficient time to acquire vocabulary beyond that necessary for 
reading the almost inevitable Caesar. 

But the first section of the book, a very incomplete summary of the rules of Latin 
Syntax, is dangerous stuff to put in the hands of pupils. The instruction given is scant, 
often confusing, and sometimes actually misleading. 


The Northumberland and Durham Branch of the Classical Association has 
published, under the energetic editorship of Mr. Basil Anderton, the Third 
Record of its Proceedings, covering the period 1929-36; in it is given a sum- 
mary of the lectures read at, and the work done by, the Branch, which is 
fortunate to have the Roman Wall so close to it, and naturally the object of 
much of its attention. This is a unique publication, and bears witness to the 
enterprise of the Branch and its officers. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES XXI-XXIV 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, will 
be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring additional 
copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates and text required. 
Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the Editor.) 


PLATE XXI 
1. Denarius of C. Mamilius Limetanus, Rome, c. 85 B.c. 

The obverse shows the god Mercury, ancestor of Ulysses, the reverse the hero wel- 
comed home by the dog Argus. The gens Mamilia traced descent from Telegonus, 
son of Ulysses and Circe. Probably a reference to the return of Marians from exile. 
2. Denarius of Julius Caesar, the East, c. 48 B.c. 

Obverse. Venus (Aeneadum genetrix, and ancestress of the Julian gens). Reverse. 
Aeneas, carrying palladium in his r. hand and Anchises on his shoulders. 

3. Aureus of Antoninus Pius, Rome, c. A.D. 143 (in anticipation of the gooth year of 
the city). 

Rev. Aeneas again bears his father, but his r. hand is given to his little son Iiilus, and 
Anchises has to bear the sacra in a chest. (Cf. Virgil, Aeneid, ii. vv. 717 ff.; Horace, 
Odes, iv. 4. vv. 53 ff.) 

4. Denarius of Sex. Pompeius Fostlus, Rome (?), c. 130 B.C. 

Obv. Bellona. Rev. the shepherd Faustulus (an ancestor of the moneyer) finding 
the twins and their strange foster-mother by the ficus ruminalis. Cf. the picture on the 
shield of Aeneas, Virgil, Aeneid, viii. vv. 630 ff. 

5. Denarius of C. Memmius, Rome, c. 50 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Quirinus (identified with Romulus in his divine form after death). 
Reverse shows Ceres and celebrates the first games in her honour. 

6. Denarius of L. Titurius Sabinus, Rome, c. 87 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Titus Tatius, the Sabine colleague of Romulus. On the reverse, 
Tarpeia, who betrayed the Capitol to him, receiving her reward—the shields, not the 
bracelets, which the Sabines wore on their left arms. 

7. Denarius of C. Marcius Censorinus, Rome, c. 87 B.c. 

The obverse shows the two kings Numa Pompilius and Ancus Marcius as ancestors 
of the Marcian gens. The reverse shows a rider (desultor) with two horses. 
8. Denarius of A. Postumius Albinus, Spain (?), c. 78 B.c. 

Gives a famous legend of the reign of Servius Tullius, the sacrifice of the mighty bull, 
brought by a Sabine to be sacrificed to Diana, by the Roman priest in his stead, and 
the securing of empire to Rome. On the obverse is Diana herself. 

9-11. Bronze medallions of Antoninus Pius, c. 143 B.C., in preparation for the gooth 
anniversary of Rome. 

No. 9 shows Alcides maximus ultor receiving the plaudits of the people of Pallan- 
teum after slaying the monster Cacus. Cf. Virgil, Aeneid, viii, vv. 201 ff. 

No. 10 shows Aeneas and Iiilus landing on the banks of the Tiber and seeing the 
mirabile monstrum, the white sow and her litter: in the background, a shrine and altars. 
Virgil, Aeneid, viii. vv. 8 ff. 

No. 11. The sow again marks the ‘fatal’ site. We see the nascentis moenia Troiae— 


the circle of the walls, shrine, and altar and Aeneas carrying Anchises, to suggest the 
old Troy. 
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PLATE XXII 

1. Gold stater, struck c. 260 B.c. (?). 

Obv. Head of Fontus (?). Rev. Swearing of oath. The rev. shows the ancient ritual. 
The occasion was perhaps the alliance with Hiero of Syracuse. 
2, 3. Denarii of A. Albinus, c. 100 B.c. 

2. Onobv. is head of Diana, on rev. the Dioscuri charging with Aulus, the dictator, 
at the Battle of Lake Regillus. 

3. On obv. is head of Apollo, on rev. the Dioscuri watering their horses at the fount 
of Juturna. : 
4. Denarius of C. Servilius, c. 122 B.c. 

The obv. is head of Bellona, the rev. Ahala killing Sp. Maelius in 439B.c. There is a 
contemporary reference to the death of C. Gracchus. 
5. Aureus of L. Servius Rufus, 43 B.c. 

Obv. Heads of the Dioscuri. Rev. Gate and walls of Tusculum. In 374 Ser. 


Sulpicius Rufus relieved Tusculum, besieged by the Latins. A side reference to the 
siege of Mutina. 


6. Denarius of Marcellinus, c. 43 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Marcellus, the captor of Syracuse. The triskelis is the emblem of 
Sicily. Rev. Marcellus carrying spolia opima to temple of Jupiter Feretrius. (Cf. Aeneid, 
vi, vv. 856 ff.) 

7. Denarius of Cn. Cornelius Blasio, c. 110 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Cn. Cornelius Blasio, captor of Rhegium in 270 B.c. (probably not of 
Scipio Africanus). Rev. The Capitoline Triad—Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 

8. Denarius of M. Aemilius Lepidus (the later triumvir), c. 68 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Alexandria. Rev. M. Aemilius Lepidus as tutor regis holding a 
diadem over the head of young Ptolemy V. (He was sent as guardian in 197 B.C.) 

g. Denarius of Paullus Lepidus, c. 70 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Concordia. Rev. Perseus and his two sons surrendered to L. Aemilius 
Paullus, victor of Pydna (168 B.c.). 

10. Denarius of C. Metellus, c. 121 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Bellona. Rev. Jupiter in biga of elephants. Reference to the 
elephants taken at Panormus by a Metellus in 251 B.c.: also to the victory just won by 
Cn. Domitius near Valence and his triumphal progress in a car drawn by elephants. 
11. Denarius of M. Aurelius Scaurus, c. 118 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Bellona. Rev. Bituitus, king of the Arverni, in chariot. Struck for 
the foundation of Narbo Martius: L. LIC. and CN. DOM. are probably the names of 
the Commissioners for the colony. 

12. Denarius of P. Laeca, c. 106 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Bellona. Rev. A soldier appeals from arrest by lictor to a citizen. 
PROVOCO. Probably refers to the officer put to death by Metellus in Africa without 
appeal. 

13. Denarius of M’. Aquillius, c. 70 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Virtus. Rev. M’. Aquillius restoring Sicily after the Second Slave 
War, 101 B.c. There may be a reference to Sicily needing restoration after Verres. 
14. Denarius of the Rebels in the Social War, 91-89 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Liber. Rev. The Italian bull goring the Roman wolf. VITELLIV. 
15. Denarius of M. Aemilius Lepidus, c. 68 B.c. 

Obv. The Vestal Aemilia. Rev. The Basilica Aemilia (restored and embellished with 
shields in 78 B.c.). 

16. Denarius of M. Aemilius Scaurus and P. Plautius Hypsaeus in 58 B.c. 

Obv. King Aretas of Nabathaea surrendering to Scaurus. Rev. Triumph for the 

capture of Privernum in 341 by an earlier Hypsaeus. 
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PLATE XXIII 
1. Denarius of Faustus Sulla, c. 60 B.c. 

Obv. Bust of Diana. Rev. Bocchus surrendering Jugurtha to Sulla. Taken from 
the ring used by Sulla. 

2. Denarius of L. Aemilius Buca, 44 B.c. 

Obv. Bust of Venus. Rev. The Moon visits Sulla, like an Endymion, in a dream, 
and gives him thunder with which to scatter his foes. Sulla was beloved of Venus, 
‘Epaphroditus’. His dream was at Nola before his march on Rome in 87 B.c. 

3. Aureus of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, Rome, 61 B.c. (?). 
Obv. Bust of Africa, in her elephant-skin. Rev. Pompey driving in triumph. Africa 


is the place where Pompey won the title of ‘Magnus’. The Jituus shows him as augur. 
PROCOS refers to his proconsulate in the East. 


4. Denarius of P. Crassus, Rome, 56 B.c. 

Obv. Bust of Venus. Rev. Knight and horse. Refers to the troop of horse raised 
by the son of the triumvir for the Parthian War. 

5. Denarius of L. Hostilius Saserna, Rome, c. 48 B.c. 

Obv. Head of long-haired Gaul (Vercingetorix): Gallic shield. Rev. Gallic warrior 
and charioteer in chariot. 

6. Denarius of M. Mettius, Rome, 44 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Caesar, laureate (in the place of a god or king). Rev. Venus Victrix 
(Aeneadum genetrix). 

7. Aureus of M. Aemilius Lepidus, struck by L. Regulus, 42 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Lepidus. Rev. Aemilia, the Vestal, who by her prayers rekindled 
the sacred fire. 

8. Aureus of Brutus, struck by his legate Costa, in the East, 43 B.c. 

Obv. Head of L. Brutus, the first consul, merciless lover of liberty. Rev. Head of 
Brutus the Liberator (sic). 

9. Denarius of Brutus, struck by L. Plaetorius Cestianus, in the East, 43 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Brutus. Rev. Cap of Liberty and daggers; EID. MAR. 

10. Denarius of Cassius, struck by M. Servilius, in Asia Minor, 42 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Libertas (good Republican!). Rev. Crab holding stern ornament, 
diadem, and rose. After his naval victory near Cos (crab?), the people of Rhodes (rose) 
offered Cassius a royal diadem, which he declined. 

11. Denarius of Antony, struck by L. Antonius, consul in 41 B.c., who took the title 
of PIETAS for his loyalty to his brother and the dispossessed in Italy. 

Obv. Head of Antony. Rev. Fortuna Primigeneia (of Praeneste) holding a lot and 
a cornucopiae with baby storks in it. Praeneste was the mint-town: the children of 
L. Antonius (the little storks) took refuge there. 

12, 13. Denarii of Sextus Pompey, Sicily, 37 B.c. 

12. Obv. Pharos of Messana and ship. Rev. Scylla furiously wielding a rudder. 
The fleet of Sextus broke the fleet of Octavian at the Scyliean promontory, and itself 
found refuge in Messana, while its enemies succumbed to storm. 

13. Obv. Head of Sextus Pompey, as son of Neptune (NEPTVNI), with dolphin 
and trident, emblems of the god. Rev. A war-ship with sails and rowers. 

14. Aureus of M. Antonius, East, 40 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Antony. Rev. Head of Octavia. Antony married the sister of 
Octavian to seal the peace, but left her a few years later. 

15. Denarius of M. Antonius, East, 33-31 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Antony, as victor over Armenia (ARMEN. DEVIC.). Rev. Head of 
Cleopatra, ‘queen of kings, of kings who are her sons’. A loud advertisement of the 
Eastern policy which finally cost Antony his support in Italy. 

16. Aureus of Augustus, Asia Minor, c. 20 B.c. 
Obv. Head of Augustus—‘the revered’—a face like an Apollo. Rev. Capricornus 


(his natal sign). Celebrates the recovery of the lost standards and the prestige of Rome; 
SIGNIS PARTHICIS RECEPTIS. 
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PLATE XXIV 


1. Sestertius of Vespasian, Rome, A.D. 71. 

Rev. The Emperor victorious: Judaea mourning by her palm-tree; IWDEA CAPTA, 
S C (‘Senatus Consulto’, ‘By decree of the Senate’.) Celebrates the fall of Jerusalem. 
2, 3. Sestertii of Domitian, Rome, c. A.D. 87. 

2. Rev. German man and woman by trophy amid conquered arms; GERMANIA 
CAPTA,S C. Celebrates the victories over the Chatti. 

3. Rev. Domitian graciously pardons a kneeling German suppliant. 

4. Sestertius of Trajan, Rome, c. A.D. 107. 

Rev. Danuvius casts down Dacia; $ PQ R OPTIMO PRINCIPI, S C (dedication to the 
‘best of Emperors’). Refers to the bridging of the Danube. 

5. Sestertius of Hadrian, Rome, c. A.D. 135. 

Rev. Britannia seated, holding spear and resting on shield with large boss, her foot 
on a rock (— her wall?). Her attitude is one of vigilance; BRITANNIA, S C. 

6. Sestertius of Hadrian, Rome, c. A.D. 127. 

Rev. Roma seated on cuirass and shield, with the aegis of Minerva, holding victory 
and cornucopiae (signs of invincibility and magic wealth). The real origin of our 
modern ‘Britannia’ types. 

7, 8. Sestertii of Hadrian, Rome, c. A.D. 135. 

7. Rev. Hadrian on horseback, haranguing standard-bearers (as representatives of 
the army); EXERCITVS SYRIACVS, S C. 

8. Rev. Hadrian, standing r., is about to raise to her feet the kneeling Gallia; 
RESTITVTORI GALLIAE, S. C. 

9. Sestertius of Antoninus Pius, Rome, A.D. 143. 

Rev. Britannia, with standard, shield, and spear, seated on globe above waves; 
IMPERATOR Il BRITAN., SC. 

10. Gold medallion of Constantius I Chlorus, Treveri, c. A.D. 197. 

Obv. Bust of Constantius. Rev. Constantius rides up to the walls of London: his 
ship is on the river: Londinium (LON) kneels to welcome him. Constantius, recovering 
the island from the rebel Allectus, restores to the Britons the ‘eternal light’ of Rome. 
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